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The true relation between teacher and pupil is a 
relation that is, in effect, never forgotten and always 
an influence. A Sunday-school teacher received, 
during the past summer, a letter from a former pupil, 
who, notwithstanding he had become a teacher, signed 
himself “ Ever your Sunday-school pupil.” A relation 
like that is not a one-day-in-seven relation merely. 


Theory may be true or it may be false, but not 


every one is capable of proving by his practice that | or 


a theory is either false or true. “I don’t believe in 
these theories about child-training,” said a mother 
who had neither tried the theories nor trained her 
child. Indeed, most persons suppose that they have 
proved the error in a theory, or principle, or method, 
by doing something else than what that theory called 
for. “A son who is brought up so strictly is sure to 
go astray,” says a carper ; “just look at Mr. A’s boy, 
—that proves it.” But was Mr. A’s son brought up 
strictly, or did he only grow up under severe restric- 
tions? Here is a difference which those who are 
anxious for lower standards and laxer practices fail 


ses | season are together once more. 


bringing ; indeed, it is the smallest part of it. The 
most important thing about a right theory of child- 
training is that the child shall be trained. 


Is a summer vacation helpful or injurious to a 
man? That is an open question. There are many 
who think that a man is refreshed and invigorated 
for his work by leaving it for a few weeks or months 
in the warmer season, and that in consequence he 
comes back with the ability and the willingness to 
do more than would have been possible to him other- 
wise. There are others who believe that a man in 
fair health can do more work month by month by 
sticking at his regular business, with such diversions 
and variety as are open to him in connection with it, 
than he could by breaking wholly ‘away from it for 
any extended period. Now is a good time to give 
testimony on this question. The “go-aways” and 
the “stay-at-homes” who ‘have been separated for a 
It is for each class 
to show by its course which plan is most effective in 
the direction of permanent and efficient service in a 
common field. He who believes in a vacation, and 
has had one, ought to show that he can do more work, 
and do it better, than his fellow who has remained at 
his post all summer. He, on the other hand, who 
has had no vacation, and who thinks that none is 
desirable, ought to show that he is fresher and stronger 
for having refrained from wasting his strength by an 
extended intermission, or unwise direction, of effort. 
The question as to the worth of a vacation is a fair 


,one. The proof in the case here proposed is also fair. 


Now let the evidence be fairly judged. Unless a man 
can show that he is the gainer by his favorite course, 
in comparison with his fellow who holds the opposite 
opinion, he must admit that the evidence is against 
his view, and that he, presumably, is in error. 


Scientific terms which come into’ popular use are 
liable to be misleading through their ambiguity, 
many such terms having two or more meanings that 
are carelessly interchanged in their use in discussion. 
“Evolution ” is such aterm. “Higher criticism” is 
another. Evolution is sometimes employed as indi- 
cating the supposed order, or process, of God’s work 
of creation; yet, again, it is employed as a claimed 
substitute for God’s work of creation. In the one 
sense, “ evolution” would be accepted by many who 
would reject it in the other sense. “Higher criti- 
cism,” or “ historical criticism,” is a term applied to 
that form of criticism that takes into account ques- 
tions of the history of the times of the writing and 
other matters not considered in “ textual criticism,” 
“lower criticism.” Again, the term “higher 
criticism ” is applied to a system of opinions concern- 
ing the origin and composition of the Old Testament 
text, sometimes called the “ Kuenen -Wellhausen ” 
theories. In the one sense, “historical criticism ” 
would be valued by many who would have no use 
for # in the other sense, The)differences in the uses 
of these two terms severally need to be carefully con- 
sidered in these days of popular discussion concern- 
ingthem. They have their illustration in two articles 
throwing light on the religion of ancient Egypt, in 
the pages of the current issue of The Sunday School 
Times,—one by Professor Dr. Eduard Meyer, now of 


Howard Osgood of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Meyer is an evolutionist of the more radi- 
cal sort, and Dr. Osgood is a conservative in the realm 
of legitimate historical criticism. Their two articles, 
in this instance, supplement or complement each 
other. Dr. Meyer‘takes it for granted that man in | 
Egypt, or elsewhere, must have begun on a very low 
plane of civilization, and he proceeds to show how 
mar came by degrees to his first religious concep- 
tions. Dr. Osgood, on the other hand, claims that 
the earliest records, of man in Egypt, or elsewhere, 
show him as already on & high plane of civilization, 
and with a well-rounded system of religious beliefs, 
There is a gain in looking at two such articles side 
by side. They emphasize the fact that many an 
“evolutionist” and many a “higher critic” hag 
failed to take into due account, in his favorite theo- 
ries, the plain teachings of the oldest monuments ‘of 
the human race. * ; 





PERSONAL MAGNETISM A TEACHER'S 
DUTY. 


“ Personal magnetism ” is a term adopted by accom- 
modatign, as descriptive of a power of personal attrac- 
tion to one’s self and to that in which one would in- 
terest others. It is a term that is suggestive rather 
than definitive. We speak of the personal magnetism 
of a preacher, or a teacher, or a conversationalist, 
meaning thereby to say that that person has a power 
of winning an interest in himself and in his theme of 
discourse that is not to be accounted for merely by 
the intrinsic worth of himself or his theme, We know 
very well that this power of attraction in a person is 
not actual “ magnetism’;” but we call it that for lack 
of a better name, seeing, as we do, its effects, but not 
fully understanding its cause. ’ 

Personal magnetism is recognized as a compara- 
tively rare qualification ; and it is ordinarily deemed 
an innate possession rather than an acquisition pos- 
sible to every man who has a missioh to preach or to 
teach. But personal magnetism is seen by all to be 
a qualification in the teacher or the preacher as valu- 
able as it is rare. In an admirable memorial address 
on the life and life-work of President Woolsey, Presi- 
dent Dwight of Yale University says of his predeces- 
sor in that exalted position: “Had he possessed the 
rare gift of magnetism as a teacher,—a gift which he 
was himself conscious of not possessing, as he once 
frankly stated to me, and a gift which, so far as my 
knowledge of teachers extends, is far more rare than 
any other,—he would have realized a completeness in 
his work for his students, in some aspects of it, which 
was not fully attained.” ,And this view of the com- 
parative rarity and of the practical value of personal 
magnetism in a teacher, is one that seems justified by 
the world’s best experience in the teacher's sphere. 

Yet it may safely be asserted that personal mag- 
netism is largely an attainment possible to every 
competent teacher, and that, this being so, personal 
magnetism is plainly a teacher’s duty. A glance at 
the elements of this qualification of a teacher would 
seem to make clear the correctness of this proposition. 
Without pressing too closely the analogy of the prop- 
erties of magnets, it may be noted that a magnet has 
a twofold power of attraction, or two distinct poles of 
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attraction, “ Every magnet, whether natural or arti- 
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ficial,” says the physicist, “has two poles and a neu- 
‘tral line.” Each of the two poles can attract, and 
either of them can repel, according as they are pre- 
sented to one object or to another. Each of them 
attracts its opposite and repels its Tike; and this fact 
must be borne ip mind in all right using of magnetism. 
Similarly in the cuse of the teacher as a magnet ; he 
must have in his nature the two poles, of a love for 
his studies and a love for his pupils. He must have 
@ drawing toward knowledge for its own sake, and 
again he must have a drawing toward his pupils for 
their sakes. Each*of these drawings is essential ; 
neither of these drawings is by itself sufficient. 

To begin with, every teacher must love knowledge, 
and must be attracted.to the phase of knowledge 
which he essays to teach. Unless he and the subject 
of his study and his teaching have a drawing for one 
another, a man cannot be a good teacher. But this 
is only one pole of the magnet. Every teacher must 
love his pupils, and must be attracted to them because 
they are his pupils, and have needs which he can sup- 

. ply. This is the other pole of the magnet. Both of 
these poles must be active in order to the efficiency of 
the teaching-magnet as a teaching-magnet. And in 
the exercise of its magnetic power each pole of the 
magnet attracts its opposite and repels its like. A 
pupil will not be won to study merely by his teacher's 
knowledge and love for knowledge. That very men- 
tal knowledge and love for it on a teacher’s part may 
be a means of repelling the poorly furnished mind of 
his pupil. Neither will a pupil be won to a love of his 
feacher as a teacher merely by his teacher’s love for 
him. If the teacher be without knowledge and a 
love for it, he may repel a schojar who feels that his 
teacher, while affectionate, is not by that fact made a 
good teacher. In other words, a teacher whose only 
love is for learning may repel his scholars from learn- 
ing; while a teacher whose only love is for his scholars 
will not be loved as a teacher. But if a teacher 
is full of attraction for knowledge, he may win his 
scholar’s admiration and affection; and if hd’ is full 
of attraction for his pupil, he may win that pupil's 
attraction to the knowledge that attracts the teacher. 
The exercise of this twofold attractiveness, in right pro- 
portion, on a teacher's part, is personal magnetism. 

* Almost every teacher who.has any measure of suc- 
cess, is drawn with peculiar attraction to his studies 
or to his pupils. Few teachers are attracted, and so 
are attractive, alike in both directions; hence the 
rarity of teaching-magnets, and of magnetism as a 
qualification of the teacher. Yet why should not 
every teacher devote,himself alike to his studies and 
to his pupils, inasmuch as he can never be at his best 
as a teacher without the exercise of his best powers 
in both directions? His studies are all-important 
while he is seekiag knowledge in order that he may 
impart it to others. His pupils are all-important, 
while he is teaching, as the recipients of the knowledge 
he has gained by study for their benefit. He cannot 
bea good teacher unless he is alike attracted to knowl- 
edge, and attracted to those who need knowledge, 
and to whose minds he is to impart that knowledge 
Which is now in his mind. 
* A great scholar is liable to be so interested in his 
atudies as to care far more for them, in what they 
are in themselves and in what they are to him, than 
he cares for those whom he has undertaken to teach 
in the realm of these studies. Such aman has no 
magnetic power asa teacher. His very absorption in 
his studies often tends to separate him from those pupils 
who have most need of his instruction. On the other 
hand, a man of mere warmth of heart, who cares more 
for his pupils than he does for his studies, may repel 
his pupils as pupils by giving them the idea that he 
ig not the teacher he ought to be. In the one case 
the teacher may be honored for what he knows, and 
in the other case he may be loved for his kindly and 
sympathetic spirit ; but in neither case does he make 
his pupils enthusiasts in devotion alike to their studies 
and to their teacher. But where a man is alternately 
absorbed in his study for his study’s sake, and in his 
pupil for his pupil’s sake,—at one moment counting 


thing that is worthy of his life’s endeavors,—he is 
likely to prove a teaching-magnet, as every teacher 
ought to prove. 

A good teacher is liable to be unduly attracted in 
the one or the other of these two directions,—toward 
his studies or toward his pupils. His duty is to note 
his prevailing tendency, and to counterbalarice it by 
its opposite.. “Let me give you a bit of advice,” said 
good Dr. Bushnell to a young clergyman of his ac- 
quaintance. “ Don’t think so much of things, but 
think more of men.” About the same time that same 
Dr. Bushnell said to another young clergyman of 
his acquaintance, “ Let me give you a bit of advice. 
Don’t think so much of men, but think more of things.” 
And Dr. Bushnell was right in both cases. The 
one preacher was erring in one direction, the other 
preacher was erring in the other direction: the one 
was devoting himself too closely to his studies, the 
other to his people. Each was lacking at one pole of 
his magnet, and, unless that lack were supplied, he 
could not be truly magnetic as a preacher. As it is 
with the preacher, so it is with the teacher ; he must 
not think too much of men or too much of things, but 
just enough of each and both. 

He who is all alive to study when he is studying, 
all alive to his pupils when he turns to his pupils, 
and all alive to teaching while he is teaching, will 
not lack magnetism as a teacher. And unless a 
teacher is alike. alive in these opposite directions, 
each in its time,—as he can be,—he fails in his duty 
as a teacher, and is one of the many who are without 
magnetism, instead of being one of the few who 
possess it. Degrees of thagnetic power will naturally 
vary with the varying degrees of intensity in different 
personalities. Not all teachers can be alike magnetic 
in their teaching work, but all teachers can have 
magnetism while teaching, if they will use their 
powers aright in that sacred mission. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under nocireumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first-looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in tnis department or by private letter. 


Suggestiveness is an important element in any presen- 
tation of truth. A sermon or a newspaper article that 
says all that can be said on its*theme is a poor thing of 
its kind, in comparison with one that sets its hearer or 
reader at thinking beyond all that has been specifically 
stated on its subject. A recent article on “ The Chame- 
leon Christian,” by the Rev. George H. Hubbard, in 
these pages, has proved itself to have this merit of sug- 
gestiveness, as shown by the following letter concerning 
its theme, from the pen of Dr, Selah Merrill, the well- 
known Oriental explorer: 

ANDOVER, Mass. 
Ep1Tor THE Suwpay SCHOOL TIMES :— 

The article on “The Chameleon Christian,” in The Sunday 
School Times for August 23, was interesting, but rather hard 
on the innocent little creature, specimens of whose kind have 
been welcome pets in our family for months together. Brother 
| Hubbard pointed out characteristics of the chameleon which, 
in his judgment, Christians should shun, but I will mention 
others which seem to me worthy of imitation; and my list in- 
cludes the points which, in the article referred to, are used in 
another way. 1. The chameleon is a good example of modera- 
tion. Thisis certainly becoming in Christian character. 2. All 
| his actions indieate forethought. Every movement is based 
| upon careful, deliberate judgment. He never, under any cir- 
| cumstances, acts with rashness. How commendable would 
| these traits be in the Christian! 3. When the chameleon is 
| molested, he is never hasty in resenting the injury. Is thisa 
bad example? 4. I find a suggestive hint in the power he has 
of holding on. Itis something like the doctrine of perseverance. 

He deliberates how and where he shall take hold; he makes 





lils'stady the only thing worth living Yor, and at Che’ 
next moment counting his pupil’s teaching the only’ 


eyes is instructive. He looks forward and backward at the 
sametime, Likewise the Christian should leok in all directions 
for danger to his soul, and also for indications of God’s spirit 
respecting himself and his work ‘in the world. 6, His power 
of changing color. The reader will understand that this crea. 
ture has‘his own color, to which he returns after every ch ange 
To my mind, this feature is not a symbol of the “ fickle Chris. 
tian,” as Brother Hubbard thinks, but that of rare ability 
which enables one, while never losing his own real character, 
to adapt himself without loss to the varied circumstafices of 
life and the different people he meets. The chameleon Chris. 
tian can go to the strict Calvinist, to the new-departurist, to all 
grades of believers in whom grace actually dwells, can earry 
sympathy and cheer to each, and, without exciting controversy 
or ill-will, make each feel something of the preciousness of the 
love of Christ. 7. He is master of his tongue. How would 
that do for Christians? The use the chameleon makes of his 
tongue is simply marvelous. At ten inches from the insect he 
wishes to catch, he very seldom misses his mark. When he 
sees his game, he stops, moves his head slightly from side te 
side, for he wants to measure the distance,—and no engineer 
could de it more accurately,—then he holds himself perfectly 
still—and the fly is gone! You did not see it go, and the 
velocity of his tongue is so great that only occasionally is it 
perceptible to the hyman eye. So he who labors for souls must 
fix his thought upon the person whom he‘would bring to Christ. 
He must take into account the circumstances of that person’s 
character and life; he must make his plan, and then strike his 
blow. If he prepares himself, and plans as the chameleon does, 
he will be pretty sure of success, 

: SELAH MERRILL. 


The teachings of Jesus are as pertinent for the Chris- 
tians of our day as they were for the Jews of his day. 
Every one of the lessons that he taught.to the Pharisees 
is 2 lesson that has its application to many a Christian 
who studies it at the present time; and with its study 
there comes a natural wondering that such a lesson could 
have been taught by our Lord. The prominence given 
in the Gospel story to the Samaritan, and to the publican, 
and to the returning prodigal, jars upon the moral sense 
of Pharisaic Christians as it did upon the moral sense of 
Pharisaic Jews. This truth has been newly illustrated 
by various questions and comments concerning recent 
Bible lessons in the International series, from intelligent 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Another question 
in this directiom is presented by a valued Massachusetts 
correspondent, who says: 

Many Sunday-school teachers found difficulty with this ques- 
tion : How far is it right to thank God that we, as sincere Chris- 
tians, are not as other men are, extortioners, etc.? Is-it not @ 
positive duty to be thus thankful? The Saviour’s condemna- 
tion of the Pharisee, and the words used by the latter, do not 
make quite clear where the dividing line is, between what is 
duty and what not in this respect. Cannot light be thrown 
upon the subject by The Sunday School Times? 


for what God has given, or is giving, or is ready to give; 
to man; but a man who is looking God-ward, and who 
realizes how far he is from being what he ought to be, 
or what he could be by God’s grace, cannot have it iu 
his heart to be thankful that he is what_he is—and no 
more. He may be grateful for what he has from God, 
but, if he realizes his possibilities and his duties as a 
man, he cannot be grateful that he is only what he is. 
Unless a man sees before him an ideal yet unattained, 
he cannot make any real progress in life. In the para- 
ble of the Pharisee and the publican, the one man was 
satisfied with himself and his attainments; the other. 
man was humiliated in view of his failure to be what he 
ought to have been. God’s approval was given to the 
man who asked for merey rather than justice. God's 
approval was withholden from the man who thought God’s 
approval belonged to him as a matter of right. This 
is a truth that Jesus would have us all, and always, bear 
in mind. When we come into God’s presence in prayer, 
if we are in a right spirit, we shall be unable to find any- 
thing in ourselves that we can look at as making us worthy. 
of God’s approval, in view of what we know of ‘our own 
shortcomings in that very line. Our impulse will be to 
thank God for what he is and fof what he gives, and to 
ask his forgiveness for our lack as we see ourselves to be, 
in comparison with what we ought to be. He who is 

running a life-race, and who sees that he has wasted a 
large share of the time allotted him, and is now behind- 
hand in his course, will be readier to ask forgiveness for 
his misuse of opportunities, and to implore help in his 
final struggle, than to give thanks that he has done as 
well ashe has. All of us ought to take Christ for our 
pattern, Unless we can thank God that we are perfect 
imitators of ‘him, there is no place for thankagiving that 
we are what we are. As to comparing ourselves with 
those who are not our patterns, that we have never 4 








derful tenacity. Let the Christian apply this method to doc. _ 
trine and practice. 5. The fact of independent action in his — 


A man has a right to thank God for what God is, and 
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right to de. "That parable of the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican doesn’t seem to need any qualifying, orany explana- 
tion, Any man who is prompted to thank God, in the 
hour of prayer, that he is what he is, in any respect, is 
so far like the Pharisee, and not like the publican. All 
of us have too much of the pharisaical spirit in us; and 
it is not well for us to thank God for this spirit, or to 
make any display of it. 








A BLESSED OPPORTUNITY. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


God gave me something very sweet, to be mine own this day : 
A precious opportunity a word for Christ to say ; 

A soul that my desire might reach, a work to do for him ; 

And now I thank him for this grace, ere yet the light grows dim. 


No service that he sends me on can be so welcome ay, 

To guide a pilgrim’s weary feet within the narrow way ; 

To share the tender Shepherd’s quest, and so, by brake and fen, 
To find for him his wandering lambs, the erring sons of men, 


I did not seek this blessed thing, it came a rare surprise, 

Flooding my heart with dearest joy, as, lifting wistful eyes, 

Heaven’s light upon a dear one’s face shone plain and clear on 
mine; - : 

And there, an unseen third, I felt was waiting One divine. 


So in this twilight hour I kneel, and pour my grateful thought 

In song and prayer to Jesus for the gifts this day hath brought. 

Suré never service is so sweet, nor life hath so much zest, 

As when he bids me speak for him, and then he does the rest. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 
IN EGYPT. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. EDUARD MEYER. 


Of all the religions of the world, the Egyptian may be 
considered as presenting to modern men the greatest dif- 
ficulty in the understanding of its mysteries. Even 
prominent Egyptologisté have touched this branch of 
their investigations reluctantly and timidly, while the 
layman, once led within the circle of the Egyptian gods, 
receives from these strange figures only the impression 
of a general confusion, And yet it is not, after all, so 
difficult to find the key which opens these mysteries. It 
is simply to follow the historic method, carefully separ- 
ating one period from another, thus gaining a clear picture 
of the history of the development of Egyptian religion. 

Tn the beginning of its history, Egypt was divided into 
numerous single states, from which, in later times, grew 
the districts of administration, or nomes. Eachef these 
districts had its own tutelar god, who revealed himself 
in the form of a holy animal, or even in the form of a 
tree or a stone,—a conception which is characteristic, not 
only of many African religions, but which also prevailed 
among the Semitic nations, and, in general, in each 
primitive religion.’ Thus,in Edfoo, Horus was worshiped 
in the form of a hawk; in Deuderah, Hathor was wor- 
shiped in the form of a cow; Thot of Hermopolis was 
believed to manifest himself in the form of an ibis, and 
Bast of Bubastisasa cat. These “town-gods” were the 
protectors of their worshipers, became inseparably con- 
nected with them, and have no further significance. Thus 
with the Semites the “lord” (5a’a/) of a place was con- 
nected with. the tribe which worshiped him,—Jahve with 
the children of Israel, and Kamosh with Moab. Each god 
had his own peculiar rites and ceremonies of worship ; 
and therefore it can properly be said that there were as 
many religions as there were nomes in Egypt,—not in 
respect to name, but in réspect to practice. 

Inaddition to these principal gods there were numerous 
known and unknown demons, some of which were active 
for evil and some for good, evidenced in various phe- 
nomena, and which, under certain circumstances, became 
objects of special worship. But at the head of the world 
of spirits stood the deities which revealed themselves in 
bodies of light. First of these was the sun-god RA, the 
life-giver and ruler of the world, who, however, was too 

far removed from the individual man to care for him as 
an individual, and figure as the protector of a nome. 
Deities of light manifested themselves also in the moon 
and in the stars, while beside them stood the goddess of 
heaven (Isis, Hathor, Nut) who spreads her protecting 
being over the world, and was looked upon at one time 
as mother, at another as wife, of the sun-god. According 
to another view, the sky was a vast expanse of water, 
which the sun-god crossed, and which, personified, repre- 
sents the first god, Nuu, the oldest of the gods, and father 





) Nore.—This suggestion of “‘ totem”’ worship as the earliest form 
of réligion among primitive peoples, is a favorite assumption of 
theorists in the realm of science, but it rests on a theory that has 
&& yet found no supporting proof in the earliest monuments of the 
human race.—Tus Epitos. ' 


of Ra. One can readily see how from such a system a 
mythology would arise, ever growing more complex. 

It is quite natural that the forms of worship of the 
different districts at an early period would be influenced 
by each other. Some gods gained respect and influ- 
ence through all Ezypt because of the power ascribed 
to them, or on account of the importance of their places 
of worship; for example, Horus of Edfoo, Hathor of 
Denderah, Neit of Sais. The fact that Egypt became one 
state demanded an adequate correspondence in the world 
of gods. The sun-god Ra, whose power surpassed that 
of all the local divinities, was a parallel to the one ruler 
who bore equal sway over all the provinces. Thus Ra 
was the national god of Egypt even in the daysgof the 
first pyramids, and as his attendants the other deities of 
light also attain greater importance. 

_ Simultaneously with the development of civilization, 
an inclination towards speculation was awakened, and a 
theology was evolved within the priesthood.' The mythi- 
cal stories and cosmogonic theories connected with the 
gods of light assumed a prominent place. It was not 
enough for this progressive thought that the gods which 
were worshiped be looked upon as existing merely. They 
must mean something, attain to a certain sphere of 
activity peculiar to themselves. In this way one comes 
to treat them according to.the scheme observed in respect 
to the deities of light, and to elevate them to the circle 
of the great gods, 

Tum, the god of the city Anu or On (Greek Heliopo- 
lis), is directly identified with the sun-god Ra. Horus, 
of Edfoo, becomes the youthful sun-god born in the sky 
in the morning, and marching victoriously and trium- 
phantly over his course to defeat his enemies, chief of whom 
was his twin brother Set, the god of darkness, and eter- 
nally hostile. Horus is therefore the son of Ri-Ra, who 
is the energizing god, and was incarnate in the reigning 
Pharaoh. Hathor, of Denderab, becomes the goddess of 
heaven; Thot, of Hermopolis, the moon-god, assistant 
of thé sun-gods, and prime-minister of Ra. 

During the period following the time of the pyramids,” 
these conceptions were developed still farther, until 
nearly every god was regarded as sun-god, and nearly 
every goddess as goddess of heaven. Chnumu, the ram- 
shaped god of the cataract region; Sebak, who revealed 
himself in the form of a crocodile, worshiped in Fayoom; 
Amon of Thebes, and many others, became identified 
with Ra. Ptah, of Memphis, is the ancient god of light, 
who created the world; Min, of Koptos, strong in crea- 
tive power, is a form of Horus; and there are other 
similar instances. Indeed, Horus himself, the energizer, 
is the daily new-born son of Rai, and identical with his 
father, the eternal sun-god. Both are but different as- 
pects of the same deity who manifests himself in the disk 
of the sun, and both combine in the one Ra Harmachis. 

This development was brought about gradually, and 
with many fluctuations, during the thousand years ‘rom 
the time of the pyramids to the end of the middle em- 
pire. In general, as has been seen, it consisted in the 
priests elevating at each center of worship one god to an 
equality with the highest god of light, who rulés the 
world, and in comparison with whom all the other gods 
are inferiors. It, therefore, hot only became possible, 
but even customary, in the new empire, to style every 
god, whatever his name, “ Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
King of all the Gods; ” and promiscuously to apply the 
characteristics of one to every otherone. These concep- 
tions were nowhere developed with greater ardor or 
display than in Heliopolis, the city of the sun, near 
Memphis, whose priests were regarded as “the most 
expert of all Egypt,” even at the time of Herodotus. 
The god Tum was magnified as the one and almighty 
god, who created himself and all the gods who are but 
names, or various appearances, of the one. 

Parallel to this order of evolution thus set forth lies 
another, which can be but briefly treated. From the 
earliest ages, the belief existed in Egypt that the life of 
men is not ended at death, but that they continue to live 
as spirits, although in certain ways bound by material 
~TNore.—There is nothing known of Egypt, either by its records or 
in its traditions, that goes to show a history that antedated a high 
state of civilization. This very writer himself says on this point: 
“‘Whoever undertakes to study the ancient history of China or 
Egypt expecting to receive information about the gradual improve- 
ment of civilization, or to become acquainted with monuments that 
throw light upon its development, will be greatly disappointed. It 
is a complete, yea even a superior, standard of development of gov- 
ernment, of art, and of religion, that we meet with in the ancient | 
monuments of Egypt’’ (Eduard Meyer, in Gesch, d, allen Zigyptens, 
p. 2. Berlin. 1877). It is therefore only a speculation, that\specu- 
lations about religion had their spontaneous origin in the days of a 
ruder civilization in Egypt.—Tue Eprtor. 

2 Norr.—Earliest among the monuments of Egypt stand the pyra- 


mids; and those monuments furnish proof that the religion of Egypt 
‘was at that date purer and simpler than in the centuries that fol- 
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conditions; this is indicated by the watching of the 
body, the providing’ of food and clothing, and the per- 
formance of similar acts by the sons, or other relatives 
and friends. 

The future life was believed to be essentially a faithful 
representation of the earthly; and the wealthy lords 
especially desired nothing more anxiously than to insure 
for themselves for all eternity the pleasures of their 
earthly existence. 

The legend of Abydos relates that the god Osiris, who 
was worshiped there, suffered the fate which is common 
to man, and died by the treachery of his brother Set.’ 
But his son Horus avenged him, helped his cause on to 
victory, and brought his father back to new life; so that 
Osiris now rules in peace in the empire of the West, the 
land of rest, wheré the sun sets, and to which men come 
when their earthly course is ended. 

The spells which Horus used to effect his purpose were 
then also employed in the burial of men, who were resus- 
citated by means of them, and changed into Osiris; each 
departed one to whom the magic ritual was applied, was 
therefore called Osiris, became a god, and experienced 
all the pleasures of the eternal, divine existence, the 
spirigual together with the material. At the same time, 
by the prolongation of his existence, the opportunity is 
offered him to secure the pleasures of the earthly life for 
all future time; and this is required by him first of all, 

The Ezyptian service of the dead since the days of the 
pyramids is based on‘these principles. By the practice 
of magic, the conception of the unity of essence of God 
and man was developed ;? man is but an emanation of 
the divine spirit. But these conceptions never denied 
their origin. They made superstition and magic to be 
even more extensively developed, and sorcery to be the 
most esteemed science in Egypt; for the possession of 
the magic word and knowledge alone insures a person all 
these goods, and renders it possible to possessthem, By 
the association of these conceptions with the development 
of the idea of God described above, it is suggested that 
man is declared to be one in essence, not only with Osiris, 
but with every other God, and that therefore he. can 
become identical even with the lord of the world, Ra, 
with Tum the unique, and with every other great god. 
Thus the development of religion in Egypt arrived at a 
solar monotheism, which, at the same time, bears a char- 
acter wholly pantheistic. According to the priestly mys- 
teries, there was really but one sun-god with whom man 
unites after death; all the other gods were but names or 
appearances of this one. 

Such were the conceptions which prevailed at the 
beginning of the New Empire. In practice, however, 
the ideas present a quite different appearance. At every 
place of worship the local god was the first and only god, 
and the mysteries connected with the worship served to 
increase the authority of. these local gods and of their 
priesthood, to impose on the state and on the individual 
more extensive religious ceremonies, and wholly to 
subordinate the intellectual development of the land 
to the influence of the hierarchy. The lion’s share of 
attention naturally accrued to Amon, the god of the chief 
town, Thebes, who, above all others, was declared to be 
the one, Ra, the lord of the world, to whom the kings 
most prodigally offered the treasures of their empire as a 
holy gift. 

The contradictions existing between the theory and 
the practice in religious matters created a highly inter- 
esting conflict, a reformative movement which was in- 
tended to set forth the mysteries as true, and to make 
the one sun-god the only one in the land, This attempt 
was made by King Amenhotep IV. at the close of the 
eighteenth dynasty, about the fifteenth century B. C. 
He decreed the sun to be the only god of Egypt, and 
that the worship of all the others must be discontinued ; 
their names were forbidden to be used, and their pictures 
were destroyed all over the land. He charged his own 
name, derived from that of the god Amon, who was 
especially odious, to Chunaten,—“resplendence of the 
sun.” Magnificent temples were built by him, and even 
a new chief town in Middle Egypt, near Tel el Amarna, 
in honor of the new god, who, as is characteristic, in- 
stead of bearing the name of one of the old gods, was 
called simply “ Disk of the Sun ” (Aten). ‘ 

The new doctrines seemingly prevailed for the time 


1 The conceptions of the relations existing between the gods differ 
everywhere. In the legend of Osiris, Set is the brother, and Horus 
the son, of Osiris and Isis; while in the legend of Horus, Horus is 
the son of R4, or, according to another narration, the son of Qeb and 
Nut, and the brother of Set. In other places the story is still differ- 
ently told. The attempt to introduce a definite system of mythology 
was, in Egypt a2 elsewhere, a secondary matter. 

2Nore.—There is no record in Egypt of any practice or theory of 
magic at a time when the conception of the Divine Spirit was not 
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lowed. See the article of Dr. Osgood, following.—Tux Epitor. 


already evidenced in a system of theogony.—Tuz Epitor. 

































































































































































































































hing although, as may well be supposed, not without 
“the use of strong coercive measures, But with the death 
of the reformer his half-finished work also failed. The 
“old beliefs were too firmly rooted in the minds of the 
‘people, and the reform which abolished all other wor- 
ships violated too great interests to be submitted to, 
Daring a long and involved civil war, which was accom- 
‘panied by many changes on the throne, the heresy was 
‘conquered, And King Harmhebi, the founder of the 
nineteenth dynasty, restored the old worship i in its com- 
pleteness. 
, The history of the religion of Egypt ends with the 
‘failure of this reformation and the victory of the ortho- 
dot party. The possibility of further development was 
entirely lost, and every attempt looking to an advance 
waa instantly suppressed. Utter stagnation succeeded. 
‘Tn the schools of the priests the mysteries connected with 
the worship of the one sun-god, who revealed himself in 
‘the many deities, of the land, continued to be taught; 
but they became but senseless rituals, which could only 
‘be used for purposes of magic and other absurd trifles. 
Thus the belief arose that the representation of the 
primeval god, especially effective in charms, consisted in 
fan utterly senseless arrangement of letters. The gnost 
confused formulas characterized the worship. The ritual, 
providing for every possible exigency, and Carried out 
into the minutest details, forbade the slightest innovation, 
and was supposed to perfectly govern the spirits, In the 
prayers and hymns in houor of the deity, the old litanies 
which were based on the mysteries were endlessly varied 
and combined with each other, without respect to sense. 
_ Outwardly, a certain movement still exigted to the 
extent that the name of the chief god in the religion of 
‘the empire varied according to political conditions, As 
long as Thebes was the capital of the empire, Amon-Ra 
was its supreme god, “the One” (xar’ éfox#v), although 
the kings celebrated with equal honors Chnumu in 
Elephantine, Hathor in Denderah, Ptah in Memphis, 
Tum in Heliopolis, Set in Tanis, 
_ With the fall of Thebes, Amon sank back to insignifi- 
cance, becoming what he was at the beginning, a mere 
rovincial god. At the time of the restoration under 
sammetich and his successors, Ptah of Memphis once 
again held the chief place in the Pantheon, and retained 
it until the Ptolemies made Serapis the official chief god 
of their empire. At the same time, however, the local 
gods everywhere assumed about the same places in the 
temples as before; and in the religious views of the mass 
of the people the deities which belonged to the sphere of 
Osiris, especially his consort Isis, the supreme goddess of 
heaven and of sorcery, hold foremost placo. 

But a spiritual life is no longer to be discovered in 
any part of this whole development of Egypt’s religion. 
The fanaticism and over-confidence of the mass of people 
continued to increase, but the vital principle had been 
lost a long time before the ax was laid at its root by the 
incoming of Christianity. 

- University of Halle, Germany. 





THE NEWER HISTORY OF THE 
OLDER WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD | erty D.D. 


For seventy years the monuments of Egypt, and for 
fifty years the menuments of Babylonia and Assyria, have 
been studied by a host of scholars, the peers of any others 
the world has known, M. Menant, of France, says that 
the texts already discovered would fill five hundred octavo 
yolumes,—a larger amount than all the Greek and Latin 
@lassics. In Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Leyden, Upsala, and 
elsewhere, professorships of Egyptology and Assyriology 
have been long established. The permanent literature 
of these subjects, the sober, scientific works of these 
echolars issued in the past fifty years, would make a 
library by themselves. Wherever sound philological 
and historical stady is honored, there the names of the 
great Egyptian and Assyrian scholars will be placed 
high in the list of those who have benefited their fellows. 

On the surface of this great stream of discovery and 
acientific study there has been some froth and wreckage 
of wild assertion. Biblical and anti-biblical disputants 
have found secure vessels for their freight, only to prove 
them rotten trees. But froth and wreckage merely show 
the strength of the stream; they neither make nor direct 
it. The immense value of this work arises from the well- 
nigh numberless monuments discovered. These scholars 
give us the monuments and their story, so that the learner 
can compare the story with itesource. If now we can 
ascertain the points on which these Egyptian and Assyrian 
sebolars—French, English, German, Dutch, Italian, 
Swedish, Russian—are unanimously agreed, we may be 











sure there is good foundation pie a and it is 
also certain that those points will represent the most 
scientific historical teaching of the present day concern- 
ing earlyman. Beyond the monuments all is, must be, 
mére speculation. The monuments form the horizon of 
all extra-biblical knowledge of early man. On the fol- 
lowing four points there is unanimous agreement: 

1, That with the earliest monuments man appears 
before us with language fully formed, and elaborate writ- 
ten characters responding to all his needs. Never after- 
wards in Babylonia or Egypt are the signs of language 
more beautifully shaped and chiseled than on the numer- 
ous diorite statues of Tello, or on the granite and lime- 
stone ef the tablet of Senoferu, of the pyramids of Unas, 
Pepi, Mirinri, of the tomb of Ti. The long and many 
inscriptions of Tello and of the pyramids show us the 
language capable of expressing all religious thought, 
rich in the terms of settled, civilized, refined life, abun- 
dant in geographical names, and speaking of gold, iron, 
bronze, and precious woods and minuerals, as of common 
possessions. 

2. The earliest monuments show us the religions of 
Babylonia and Egypt already fully formed; their main 
fundamental doctrines remaining the same throughout 
the existence of their peoples, though with the centuries 
there were many changes in non-fundamental ‘points. 
Up to 1880 there were many attempts to trace the evolu- 
tion of the religion of Egypt; but by the opening of the 
inscribed pyramids in 1881 all historical ground was 
taken from these speculations,—for these inscriptions 
display all the main doctrines of the Egyptian religion 
fully elaborated. So that it is now agreed on all hands 
by the masters of these sciences that one must go behind 
all monuments, all historic proof, if he would attempt to 
trace the beginnings of Egyptian or Babylonian religion. 

8. The art of Tello in Babylonia and of the pyramid 
times in Egypt was the highest art ever reached in these 
lands ; their earliest art was their best. At this earliest 
period the numerous extant remains of their art show a 
mastery of all details, an ease and grace of handling, a 
simplicity and truth to nature, a refinement of concep- 
tion, and a deftness in execution never attained again 
in the later centuries of these peoples. The statues of 
Tello, the intaglios of early Chaldea, the statues and bas- 
reliefs of early Egypt, the pyramids, enormous in mass, 
yet with exquisitely finished, inscribed, painted inner 
passages and chambers; the tomb of Ti at Sakkarah, 
with its wealth of sharp-cut letters, and more abundant 
bas-reliefs of all the forms of most ancient home life, 
and many other tombs,—all tell the same story, that 
manat this era had reached the acme of the art of his 
people. 

4. Language and religion fully formed, and art at its 
best, prove the fourth point,—that at the earliest age of 
man, shown by the monuments, a very high degree of 
civilization reigned in Babylonia and Egypt, and both 
these lands were intimately acquainted and in commer- 
cial exchange with the Sinaitic Peninsula and the Syrian- 
Phenician coast, The earliest monument of Egypt is 
not found in Egypt, but in the Wady Magharah of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, whither Senoferu had marched his 
forces to secure the copper and turquoise mines, and 
where he erected his tablet to commemorate that fact. 
The inscriptions on the pyramids are familiar with the 
products of inner Africa and the Syrian coast. The 
diorite, tons in weight, for the statues of Tello, as well 
as gold, etc., the inscriptions reiterate, were brought to 
the Euphrates from the Sinaitic Peninsula. To accom- 
plish this, only two ways were open: by sea around 
Arabia,—a voyage of thirty-four hundred miles,—or across 
a fierce desert of eight hundred miles. These inscrip- 
tions are also familiar with the upper lands of the 
Euphrates and the Phenician coast and their products. 
In other words, there was a much earlier and larger inter- 
national exchange than has hitherto been supposed. 
And this conclusion from the monuments is corroborated 
by Virchow’s classification of the crania of ancient 
peoples, which forces from him the conclusion that 
“archsologically we must attribute greater importance 
to international exchange in antiquity than we-have 
hitherto.” | 

Now, these points, soberly used, throw vast light upon 
the early chapters of Genesis, and harmonize completely 
with the Bible’s references to those times. But there is 
one very singular demur,—an application of the argu- 
ment of silence to this plain story of the monuments. 
The criticism of the Bible which used to call itself 
“higher,” but now prefers the title of “ historical criti- 
cism,” gives us its history of these early times and men, 
but either studiously avoids or sneeringly refers to this 
monumental history and its scholars, “Historical criti- 








cism’s” history, ‘unfortunately, ts. not based on monu=: 
ments; and, still more unfortunately, it is a contradic.. 


tion of the history by monuments,’ If the history by’ 


monuments of early man is true, the fundamental as- 
sumptions of “historical criticism” cannot be true. If 
“historical criticism” is to justify its name, it is high 
time it made earnest work with the fast increasing num- 
ber of the monuments of early man. 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 





PROMOTED. 
BY MARY 8. BACON. 


His was the swiftest foot, the merriest eye, 

His laugh the lightest, his the truest heart, 

Of all the boys who thronged our shady street. 

The strength of his lithe limbs seemed measureless ; 
The courage of his loving, brave, young heart 

Was like a star, undimmed by cloud or storm, 

And I had said,—I,—in my dall, blind way, 

“T shall be neyer lonely, never sad.” 


One day,—the sun shone bright,—-I know not why, 
A piercéd hand knocked at my vine-clad door, 

A form, majestic, stood within my room. 

Alas! I knew that voice, those tear-dimmed eyes, 
And trembled. But my child, pressed to his side, 
Followed the tender calling, and has gone. 


And now my boy, my /ittle boy, knows more 
Than poets dream, or wisest teachers tell. 

No mortal eyes ean see what his have seen, 

No ear can catch the music that he hears. 

For he, whose mirth filled all my quiet house, 
Is standing with the singing seraphim ; 

But I am blinded with these rushing tears 

To think that he is there,—and I am here, 


Colorado Springs, Col. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA APPLIED TO 
THE CURRENT. LESSONS, 


BY MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


Lesson I. Parable of the Vineyard.—The teacher shows 
a bunch of grapes, and talks with the children about the 
way in which grapes are grown. A representation of an 
Oriental vineyard is built by using fourteen blocks of the 
“sixth gift” for the wall, twelve cubes of the “fifth 
gift” for the tower, and four one-quarter cubes to form 
the outlook in the tower, and the oblong blocks for the 
roof of the tower. The story is related which Jesus told 
about the men in the vineyard, who would not give the 
master his due, but, instead, beat his servants and killed 
his son. The block vineyard helps the teacher make the 
scenes real,—the thrusting out of the gate, the throwing 
over the wall, the watching from the tower for the heir. 
Asa closing application of the lesson, the children are 
taught that each of their lives is a vineyard of the Lord, 
and that prayer, praise, and “tithes” are due him, but 
are withheld by little children when they say, “I am too 
tired to pray;” “I don’t want to pray ;” “I don’t want 
to stop my play on Sunday;” “I hate Sunday;” “I 
don’t like to go to church and Sunday-school;” “TI 
want to keep my money.” 

Lesson II. The Lord’s Supper.—The children are 
shown a crumb of bread and a drop of wine, and the 
following story is told: A traveler went into’a home in 
Jerusalem where there was a father, a mother, and 
several children, including a baby. It was the evening 
before the Sabbath. The father had gathered the whole 
family together, that he might “bless his house.” He 
read from the Bible, and then passed a bit of bread to 
each one. Even the little baby was given a crumb, 
The wine wag then passed, the mother putting a drop on 
the baby’s tongue with her finger; and so all of the 


family together remembered God’s loving kindness in 


providing their food, and got ready to keep the Sabbath 
day. The teacher also describes the annual passover 
meal, and prepares to teach about the Lord’s Supper by 
making an Oriental table with thirteen cubes of the 
“fifth gift,”’—four on each sidg, and five at the end, 
Around this place thirteen obléng blocks of the “sixth 
gift,” to represent the couches. on which those at the 
table rested as they ate. The children are helped to 
imagine Jesus and his apostles gathered about the table. 
Jesus’ place is designated as probably the second one 
from the end on the left side; to his right was the loving 
John ; to his left, an empty place, where Judas had been, 


1 The term “historical criticism” is here obviously used as appli 
cable to a well-known system of teaching claiming its basis in such 
criticism. This very article of Professor Osgood’s is a valuable bit of 
‘* historical criticism,” calculated to throw light on the early Bible 
text; and its writer would not be likely to object to true historical 
criticism, within its realm, as a means of Bible knowledge.—Tas 
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The teacher tells how Jesus instituted the Lord’s Supper 
(thus probably enlarging and uplifting, not only the 
passover, but also the Jewish family custom of blessing 
the house). Again the crumb of bread and drop of wine 
are shown, and the story told in the beginning is recalled. 
The children are told that little ones may have a share 
in the Lord’s Supper, just as soon as they are able to un- 
derstand what the bread and wine stand for. Instances 
are given of children who have partaken of it. Each 
child is given, to carry home for embroidering with scar- 
Jet thread during the week (according to the “eleventh” 
and “twelfth gifts” of the kindergarten), a picture of a 
goblet with a cross for the standard. 

Lesson III. The Spirit of True Service.—The teacher 
talks with the children about the mother sifting flour to 
make bread. While doing this, the children are shqwn 
how to imitate a sieve by interlacing their fingers and 
curving their hands. They listen to their teacher sing a 
little song about it (see “ Finger Plays” by Emilie Pouls- 
son). Compared with this is Satan’s sifting of Peter, as 
described by Jesus in Luke 22: 31, 82). The mother 
sifts the flour that she may throw away what is bad; 
but Satan was sifting Peter that he might'throw away 
all that was good, and save only the bad. The children 
are told about Peter’s subsequent denials of Christ as a 
proof of the sifting, and his repentance as a proof that 
Jesus was praying for him. The children are told that 
Satan was working with the other apostles, trying to save 
their pride and selfishness; but that Jesus kept their 
goodness from being thrown away by showing them 
how to do loving things to help each other, taking upon 
himself the duties of a servant,—washing and wiping 
their feet. It is told that Satan even tried to sift Jesus, 
and, being unable to do it, Jesus is able to help us when 
Satan is trying to sift us. The children are taught that 
Jesus will pray for them when Satan is trying to sift 
them, and that so the badness may be taken out of us, 
and that at last we may come to have a mind like Christ. 

Lesson 1V. Jesus in Gethsemane.—The children are 
shown how to imitate a bell,—the left arm raised and 
curved, the right hand doubled into a fist, to represent 
the hammer or tongue. 

“ Ding a dong bell, 
Ding, dong, ding,’”’ 

is sung in a way to represent the deep tones of a church 
bell. Then tolling is imitated,—‘‘ Dong, dong, dong, 
dong,”—and its use in connection with death is ex- 
plained, The story is given of the great church bell 
that was tolled asa sign by which the killing of hun- 
dreds of men and women should begin (the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew). The children are told that it was King 
Charles IX. of France who ordered this killing, and that, 
when he came to die, the remembrance of what he had 
done made him so unhappy that he cried out, “ How 
much blood!” and sweat blood. Jesus sweat blood on 
the night before he died, not for his own sins, but for 
ours,—for the sins of the whole world. Isaiah 53: 4 is 
read. The blackboard is covered with red-chalk dots, 
to represent blood drops, and between them is printed 
the names of sins which caused him to suffer so: lies, 
anger, hate, selfishness, disobedience, swearing, promise- 
breaking, killing, etc. 

~ Lesson V. Jesus Accused.—The teacher talks with the 
children about getting their feelings hurt at school, and 
how Jesus’ feelings were hurt the night he was accused. 
To help in making the scene real, the teacher causes a 
clock to strike the hour when Judas came with the mob 
to take him out of the garden (probably twelve). To 
teach the children where Jesus was taken, a block house, 
representing the high-priest’s palace, is made. In front 
of it, in the court, a place for the fire is made with four 
one-quarter cubes, around which Peter stood with the 
servants, The clock is made to strike three times. The 
children are told how Jesus’ feelings were hurt: by 
Peter, who said three times he did not know Jest; by 
the servants, who blindfolded him and struck him; and 
by the company of wise men, who said he ought to be 
killed for saying that he was the Son of God,—for telling 
the truth. The clock strikes six times to represent the 
time when the sanhedrists gathered together. As a 
practical application, the children are taught that every 
wrong thing they do now hurts the feelings of Jesus as 
he looks at them out of the palace of heaven, not a 
prisoner now, but with his Father and the holy angels. 
The golden text is taught, and request is made that each 
child will repeat it during the week, each night, as it 
says its prayers. 

Lesson VI. Jesus Before Pilate and Herod.—A small 
circle of children is formed in the front, and the teacher 
Tepeats or sings the following well-known kindergar- 
ten song: 


“ Here we stand, hand in hand, 

Ready for our exercise ;_ 

Heads upright, faces bright, 

"Tis a happy, happy sight.” 
So little children join hands that they may do something 
good. They are told that, even when people are far 
apart, they are said to join hands to do good work by 
praying, or by writing letters, or by sending money. 
Each teacher will know of incidents to illustrate this. 
They are also told that people sometimes join hands to 
do evil. So Pilate and Herod worked together when 
Jesus was sent from one to the other, and mocked and 
scourged. The lessons for the two previous Sundays are 
reviewed, to show how Judas and the mob, and the high- 
priests and the servants, and even Peter for a little 
while, were all joined band in hand to make Jesus suffer. 
As a practical application, the children are told of the 
classes of people who are to-day joined together against 
Jesus,——liars, Sabbath-breakers, thieves, etc. Then that 
other company joined together as the helpers of Jesus 
is described,—those who send the Bible to the heathen, 
who help the poor, who build churches, hospitals, etc. 
The children are led to make a deeided choice of which 
band they will join. 

Lesson VII.—Twelve slats (“ fifteenth gift”) are in- 
terlaced, to represent the bars of a prison window. The 
children are shown how to lay their fingers over each 
other to make prison bars. A little talk abovt prisons 
and prisoners would naturally follow. The teacher tells 
of Barabbas in prison, and the crimes that he had done. 
Jesus is described as bound before Pilate,—a prisoner. 
The scene which followed is described: Pilate offering to 
let the people choose which prisoner he would release, 
Barabbas or Jesus; the wicked choice of the people; the 
cruel treatment of Jesus by the soldiers. As a closing 
exercise, the children are taught the following song: 

“ They crowned our Saviour’s brow with thorns, 

They pierced and made it bleed ; 

And not content, they mocked him then, 
And struck him with a reed. 

Oh, what a kind, forgiving Lord, 
Such cruel pain {& bear, 

That we who trust him as we ought, 
A crown of life might wear.” 


The words alone may be taught, or the music may be 
found in “ Little Pilgrim ‘Songs.” Let each child be 
given twelve little slats to carry home, for making the 
prison window through the week. , 

Lesson VIII. Jesus Crucified.—The children are asked 
to place their two hands side by side, to represent a bed, 
while the teacher gently describes a peaceful death-bed, 


Jesus. The teacher shows three large nails when telling 
about the crucifixion of Jesus, and pins to the blackboard 
three crosses cut out of white paper. The clock is made 
to strike nine times, and then twelve times. The chil- 
dren are asked to cover their eyes, to make them think 
of the darkness there was on the earth at noon, when it 
should have been the brightest part of the day. The 
golden text is taught, to answer the question why Jesus 
died such a sorrowful death: “The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all.” Asaclosing exercise, the 
children are taught to repeat the hymn, 
“There is a green hill far away.” 


It will increase their interest in it, and their under- 
standing of it, if they are taught some appropriate mo- 
tions in connection with it,—as holding the right arm 
perpendicularly and the left arm horizontally across 
it to form a cross when repeating “ Who died to save us 
all” in the first verse, and “ He hung and suffered there” 
in the second verse; also during the whole of the third 
verse, with hands clasped on the breast while the fourth 
verse is recited. 

Lesson IX. Jesus Risen.—A little mound represent- 
ing a grave is made in the sand-pan (“twentieth gift”). 
The children are asked to tell what they know about 
graves. The teacher opens the Bible (Matt. 27), and 
reads how Jesus’ body was laidin the grave. The points 
of difference are described between Jesus’ tomb and the 
graves the children ordinarily see. His tomb was cut 
in the rock. It was not covered over. Stones were 
rolled at the door,—a large one, and a small one to keep 
it in place; a seal was put where the two stones joined ; 
soldiers were stationed there to watch if any one should 
steal the body of Jesus away. Another comparison is 
made. These mound-graves are never opened but to 
take the dead person out. Jesus’ grave was opened to 
let out the risen Lord. 


BECAUSE I LIVE, YE SHALL LIVE ALSO. 
The above is printed on the blackboard, and the children 





are taught about the surety of their own resurrection. 


with which to compare afterwards the sorrowful death of 


divided blocks (narrow oblongs of the “ sixth gift”) are 
placed side by sideto represent two persons walking along 


a conversation. All of the children are asked to raise 
the front and middle fingers of their left hands to repre- 
sent two men who walked side by side one Sunday after- 
noon. The left shoulder is taken to represent Jerusalem, 
and the right hand is extended for Emmaus, The story 
is told in short sentences, repeated by the children in 
concert as they slowly move the two fingers from left to 
right. Presently the third finger on the left hand is 
raised beside the other two to represent Jesus, and the 
story goes on. The closing exercise is a lesson on the 
fulfilment of prophecy. The children are shown how to 
make a book by interlacing their fingers, They open 
it, they shut it, at the command of their teacher. The 
little book thus made is called a Bible. The left hand 
is to represent the Old Testament; the right hand, the 
New Testament. The children are told that the Old 
Testament was made long before Jesus came into the 
world, and told what he would do when he should come, 
and the New Testament told what he did do; so they 
both fit together just as their hands do with fingers 
interlaced. 

Lesson XI. Jesus Made Known.—As this lesson is a 
continuation of the preceding one, it should be intro- 
duced by a review, the same finger exercise, etc. After 
telling how Jesus made himself known at the supper, 
the flight back to Jerusalem is described as the teacher 
and children move the first and middle fingers from right 
to left. The teacher vividly describes the gathering of 
the disciples and the appearance of Jesus among them. 
A little ladder with five steps is drawn on the black- 
board, and the children are given five reasons, one printed 
on each step, why Jesus came back to his friends from 
the grave,—to show his love, to show that he was alive, 
to show that he was the same, to tell them something 
more, to show that he would always be withthem. Each 
child is given two long sticks and five short ones (“ eighth 
gift”) to carry home, and make the ladder during the 
week, to help in telling father and mother about the five 
reasons. i. 

Lesson XII. Jesus’ Parting Words.—The teacher 
prints on the blackboard, 


GOOD-BY. 


A conversation on “good-bys” follows. The children 
are told that their lesson is to be about the “ good-by” 
of Jesus to this world, They are asked how many years 
he had been away from his home in heaven. Thirty- 
three marks are made upon the blackboard by the teacher, 
or, if the children are sitting at kindergarten tables, each 
one lays down thirty-three sticks (“eighth gift”). They 
are reminded that he came as a little babe. They are 
shown how to measure a baby’s length with their two 
hands, all imitating, They are told how he grew as 
children do, the teacher indicating his growth by raising 
the hand slowly. They are then reminded briefly of the 
lessons they have had about Jesus’ healing the sick, 
curing the blind, making the lame to walk, etc., during 
the last three years of his life, The “good-by” is then 
described, and the ascension of Jesue is pictured by the 
teacher’s upraised hands imitating the motions of wings, 
the children doing the same, Jesus’ promise to come 
again is repeated, which is the golden text: “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come,again,” etc. A 
representation of the temple is shown to the children,— 
avery simple one, made of a piece of white paper to 
represent the marble, with a roof of gilt paper (six inches 
long and two inches wide and high would be in good 
proportion), with cubes of the “fifth gift” arranged 
around it to represent the rooms of the priests (“in my 
Father’s house are many mansions”). The children are 
told ‘that Jesus was thinking of those rooms when hé 
promised his ffiends to prepare places for them,—places 
around the throne of God, not for those who heard him 
speak alone, but for all who should ever be his friends, 
—even us, if we love him. 


New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
cutintiailagbniaiatic 
“THEM GRENADINES.” 
BY LUCY Cc. BULL. . 
“T think Bessy is over at the Baldwin’s,” said Mrs, 
Hunter to Jenny MorroW, the little girl who lived next 


door. “I think that is where she has gone. Why, no; 
there she is now, screaming at the top of her voite! 





Lesson X. The Walk to Emmaus.—Two lengthwise | 


together and talking. The children are led to imagine 
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Bessy ! Bessy!” she called from the window, “what is 
the matter with you? Are you hurt? Don’t make such 
a noise; you'll frighten the neighbors! 

“ “If I didn’t know the child, I'd think she was half 
killed,” she continued. “Bessy must learn to control 
herself.” 

“She is certainly a very excitable child,” said Mrs. 
Parrington, a sweet old lady, who was spending the 
afternoon at the Hunters’, 

» “There she is, on the stairs,” said Jenny, running to 
meet her. 

“O mother!” oried Bessy, rushing past hip little 
friend, and throwing herself into her mother’s arms. 
“What do you think? What do youthink? I’ve seen 
Aunt Fanny! I’ve seen Aunt Fanny!” 

--“What! Not Annt Fanny, who wrote ‘Little Night- 
caps’? Let me look at you, my child. Why didn’t you 
come more quietly? What made you run?” 

~ “Yes, mother; the real Aunt Fanny, the real Aunt 
Fanny!” said Bessy, dancing about the room. “She is 
ptaying*at the Lawtons’, and her name is Aunt Fanny 
Barry.” 

-“ Barrow,” corrected Mrs, Hunter. 

. "Barrow, J mean. But I know it’s the real one, be- 


. cause she’s from New York; and Aunt Fanny lives in 


New York. You see, I was out in front of the Lawtons’ 
with Freddy Wilcox, and he said, ‘Do you want to see 
Aunt Fanny,—the real Aunt Fanny? Well, there she 
is now, standing on the Lawtons’ piazza,’ I looked, and, 
sure enough, there was a beautiful lady, in a white dress, 
not a bit old; and still I wouldn’t believe it was Aunt 
Panny, till al) of a sudden I saw something coming round 
the corner ”’— 

“What? Not any of the Nightcap children?” said 
Jenny, who was beginning to get almost as much ex- 
cited as Bessy herself. 

“No; something a good deal queerer than that. It 
as a great, tremendous dog! And then I knew it 
was Aunt Fanny herself; because—don’t you remem- 
ber?—there is always a great, tremendous dog in her 
stories.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jenny ; 
and Bunny the rabbit!” 

“ Well, they weren"t there,” said Bessy ; “but Freddy 
said he went over to see her the other day, and played 
croquet with her. She says-all her young people call 
her Aunt Fanny. Mother, can’t I go right off and see 
her, this very afternoon? She loves to have children 
ring her door-bell,—she says so in her stories. Mother, 
I can’t wait another moment. I must go; and Jenny 
ean go too.” 

“That child,” said Mrs. Hunter to Mrs. Purrington, 
“has just lived in those ‘Nightcaps’ all summer. She 
gave me no peace till I promised her the entire set on 
her birthday; and since then she has been so wrapped 
up in them she could hardly talk of anything else, I 
believe she and Jenny would rather see Aunt Fanny 
than any other person living.” 

“T'd rather see her than Queen Victoria,” said Bessy 
emphatically. 

“Til tell you what we'll do,” said her little friend. 
“ We'll get all our Sunday-school class, and go and call 
on her, I know they'll be crazy to see her; and per- 
haps by to-morrow she may be gone.” 

“The very thing!” began Bessy. “But I’m afraid 
the Wheelers have gone to the seaside, so there will only 
be Dora Sweetland and Bertha Lane.” 

“Well, you go for Dora, and I'll go for Bertha,” said 
Jenny. 

“How about Minny Drew?” suggested Mrs. Hunter. 

Neither of the girls had thought of her. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then Bessy said: 

“Why, mother, I don’t see how we can invite her; 
she’s so different from the other girls.” 

“In what way is she different?” asked Mrs. Hunter. 

“ Well, she goes barefoot in summer; and she doesn’t 
even speak correctly,—she says ‘them,’ Why, mother, 
she doesn’t even have a first name that amounts to any- 
thing ! ” 

“She has no mother,” said Mrs. Hunter, “to look 
after her clothes and manners. Her sister has to do 
everything for her. But I think she is a very sweet 
little girl.” 

“So do I,” said Jenny. “ Bessy, don’t you remember 
how much she thinks of the ‘Nightcap’ stories? She 
¥s always teasing you to read them to her.” 

It was true. Bessy had spent many an afternoon in 
the long grass, with Minny at fer feet,—one reading, 
the other listening, and béggigg her to go on if she 
thade the least pause. 

“Oh! I think it would be cruel,” said Mrs. Hunter, 


“and Jenny the wren, 





“to leave Minny out. She would init to hear of ft 
afterwards, and wonder why she was not asked with the 
others.” 

“Let me go for her,” said Jenny, seeing that Bessy 
still hesitated, “ and you go for the other girls.” 

“All right,” said Bessy, brightening; and, just as 
Jenny was leaving the room, she added with an effort, 
“You can tell her I hope she will come.” 

But even Jenny’s heart nearly failed her when she 
caught sight of Minny swinging on her father’s gate, 
with a crowd of little brothers and sisters, more or less 
ragged, around her. Minny’s yellow hair was tumbled 
and tangled, and her bare arms were badly scratched. 
She gave a shriek of delight when she heard that Aunt 
Fanny had come to town; but when Jenny told her 
there was no time to bé lost, and urged her to come as 
quick as ever she could, her eyes filled with tears, and 
she stole a wistful glance at Jenny’s _ perfectly fresh 
white frock. 

“T’ve got my bare feet,” she said slowly and sorrow- 
fully, ‘and no pfetty frock.” 

“Oh, Tl wait for you to put on your shoes and stock- 
ings,” said Jenny. “ Haven’t you any stockings at all, 
—not a single pair? ” 

“ Holes in them,” said Minny meditatively. 

“TI think I can find a pair that will fit you, little 
sister,” said a lank, listless-looking girl in her teens. 
“Your foot’s ’most as big as mine.” 

She carried Minny off into the house, and, when the 
child reappeared, with her hair neatly brushed, a clean 
face, and—wonder of wonders—a little blue parasol, you 
would hardly have known her, 

At the Lawtons’ gate they were met by the rest of the 
class; and, though the great, tremendous dog came’ out 
on ‘the piazza, waving his tail like a flag in a high wind, 
and giving several short barks, exactly as he is said to 
do in the story, not one of the children hung back. 
They knew Aunt Fanny’s dog would not touch them. 

“Ts Aunt Fanny at home?” asked Jenny of the maid 
who answered her ring. 

““Yes,—she is,” said the maid, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. ‘ Won’t you come in 

“T hope she’ll have on her white dress,” whispered 
Bessy to Jenny as they seated themselves in the parlor, 
a pretty room with French windows and lace curtains, 
It was not long before a lovely: lady dressed in white, 
with wavy dark hair, came quickly into the room, hold- 
ing out her hand as jf she had known them all her life, 
She was even prettier than the children had expected to 
find her. . 

“Tt was very sweet of you to come and see me,” she 
said. “ May I ask your names?” 

“ Yes’m,” said Bessy. “Freddy Wilcox told me you 
were right here in this town, and we couldn’t help 
coming; we wanted to see you so dreadfully. This is 
my best friend, Jenny Morrow, and this is Dora Sweet- 
land ”— 

“ And who is this little girl?” said Aunt Fanny, seat- 
ing herself beside Minny. 

“Minny Drew, ma’am,” said the child, looking up 
into her face with an expression of rapture. 

“Why, this must be my friend Miss Church’s Sunday- 
school class! Your names areal] familiartome. Minny, 
aren’t you the little girl who is so fond of croquet?” 

“'Yes’m; I think it’s lovely fun!” said Minny, her 
eyes sparkling. 

A few minutes later, Aunt Fanny proposed that they 
should all have a game of croquet on the lawn. 

“ T am glad there are just six of us,” she said; “ for 
we can take sides,” at which remark Jenny could not 
resist stealing a sly glance at Bessy, who in turn could 
not help smiling. 

As the game drew to a close, the contest between Aunt 
Fanny, Dora Sweetland, and Minny on one side, and 
Bessy, Jenny, and Bertha Lane on the other, grew 
sharper and sharpers But Minny was the life of it. 
Although the smgllest of the whole crowd, she was by 
far the nimblest with her mallet. She never had to be 
told when her turn came; and that blue ball of hers 





rolled so lightly and easily through wicket after wicket, 
hitting friends and enemies, and bounding from one side 
of the croquet ground to the other, that no one was sur- 
prised when her side came out victorious. 

“That was one of the most oxciting games I ever 
played,” said Aunt Fanny enthusiastically, as they 
wended their way-back to the parlor. “‘ Now, children, 
what would you like todo? Shall I tell you a story?” 

“Oh, yes! We'd rather have one of your stories than 
anything else in the world. Tell us one of your Night- 
caps that you made up.” 

“My Nightcaps!” said Aunt Panny, bewildered, and | 








knitting her brows. “I don't think I understand you. 
I never made up any Nightcaps.” 

“Why, all those little red and gold books,” explained 
Bessy, “ with stories about Bella and Lame Charley anq 
the Fat Cook and the magic lantern!” 

“Oh!” said Aunt. Fanny, a light breaking over her 
face, “now I know what you mean. But it isn’t possi- 
ble that you thought I was Aunt Fanny Barrow,—you 
didn’t think I wrote those stories! Why, my name isn’t 
Barrow, it’s Barry.” 

If she had said that no such person as Aunt Fanny 
ever lived, the children could hardly have looked more 
disappointed and sorrowfil. Bessy in particular was 
on the point of bursting into tears. 

. “Why, you look like Aunt Fanny, and you talk like 
Aunt Fanny, and you are Aunt Fanny,” she said. 

‘You must be,” said Jenny. “ You're just making 
believe.” 

It was some time before Miss Barry could convince 
the children that she was not the friead they had come 
to see. 

“ But I am the next best thing to it,” she said, after a a 
moment's meditation. “I ama friend of hers, and went 
to see her only a few days ago in New York. If you 
like, we’ll write a letter to her this very afternoon, and 
I'l] see that it reaches her all right.” 

“Oh, hurrah, hurrah!” cried the children, clapping 
their hands, “Do yop suppose she’ll answer it?” 

Miss Barry could not be positive on that point. Her 
friend was in the habit of receiving so many letters of 
the sort that it was impossible for her to answer them 
all; but in any case, they need not feel the slightest 
doubt that it would give her a great deal of pleasure to 
hear from them. So saying, Miss Barry sat down to a 
little table near the window, and partly at the children’s 
dictation, with here and there a sentence or suggestion 
of her own, she penned the following Jetter : 


“Dear, Dearest AUNT Fanny: “ We area Sun- 
day-school class of six girls, and we ‘fike your ‘ Night- 
caps’ better than any other stories in the whole world. 
We read them to each other, and laugh oyer them till 
the tears roll‘down our cheeks, they are so funny! 

“ Miss Fanny Barry is writing this letter for us. We 
heard.she was spending a ‘few weeks in this place, and 
we all came to call on her, supposing, of course, it was 
you. But it was. more of a surprise party to us than it 
was to her; for we found out that there are two sont 
Fannys, and she is the other one. 

“Do please write some more stories, dear Aunt Fanny, 
and let us know if you ever come to Auburndale. 


“Good-by, with much love and many kisses from your 


little friends.” 


“There!” said Miss Barry. “Now you can all sign 
your names, and I’ll seal the letter with my favorite seal 
that says ‘God bless you.’ 
isin the candle! I’m afraid you'll tip it over!” 

The words came too late. Bessy’s sleeve did not take 


fire, but the curtain did, and was soon in a light blaze,. 


Miss Barry ran to the kitchen for some water, The 
children stood wringing their hands. They did not 
know their way round the house, and could be of very 
little use. The only one who showed presence of mind 


was Minny. She darted across the street like a young: 


whirlwind, and burst into the minister’s study. 

“Them grenadines! oh, them grenadines!” she cried 
in a hoarse voice. 

“Grenadines, grenadines?” said the minister, look- 
ing up not unkindly from the sermon hé was writing. 
“ What are those?” 

“ Why, she must mean the hand-grenades!” said his 
young wife. “Run, William; don’t lose a minute! 
Somebody’s house is on fire!” 

In a twinkling the minister was on the spot, and, with 
the help of the hand-grenades, succeeded in putting out 
the flames. 

“Dén’t thank me,” he said, in reply to Miss Barry's 
expressions of gratitude for his prompt action. 
this quick-witted child here that you must thank. I 
only obeyed her orders.” 

You may be sure that when the children took affec- 
tionate leave of Miss Barry that evening, she gave Minny 
an extra and special hug she had been saving up for her. 

“Shall I goon calling you Aunt Fanny just thesame?” 
said Minny, anxiously. 

“T hope so, as long as you live. And now I will tell 
you all something you will be glad to hear, You know 
Miss Church has gone to the mountains for five weeks ; 
and as I do not expect to return to New York before the 
first of October, I am going to be your Sunday-school 





teacher till she comes back.” 
Hartford, Conn, 
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Bessy, my dear, your sleeve: 


“It is 
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LESSON HELPS. 


————— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1890.) 


1. October 5.—Parable of the Vineyar4d........... Luke 20 : 9-19 


























2, October 12,—The Lord’s Supp Luke 22 : 7-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service Lake 22 : 24-37 
4. October 26.—Jesus in Geth Luke 22 : 39-53 
5. November 2.—Jesus Accused.............:c.ccccsssersensessetecesereee Luke 22 : 54-71 
6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate and Herod.................- Lake 23 : 1-12 
7. November 16.—Jesus Condemned... Luke 23 : 13-25 
8, November 23.—Jesus Crucified Luke 23 : 38-47 
9. November 30.— Jesus Risen... ..........cccccccsccsecesereessnnsenes sneenee Luke 24 : 1-12 
10, December 7.—The Walk to E Lake 2% : 13-27 
11, December 14.—Jesus Made Known Luke 24 : 28-43 
12. December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words......... Luke 24 : 44-53 





18. December 28.—Review; or, other lesson selected by the school. 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


Continuing our studies in Luke, we will hold to the topic 
already used for three quarters; namely, Jesus the Saviour 
of Men. -The topics of the lessons severally may be thus 
set forth : 

I, Scenes or Sorrow. 
1. The Son’s Mission Rejected. 
2. The Son’s Mission Commemorated. 
3, The Son’s Requirements Declared. 
4, The Son’s Agony Accepted, 


II. Scenes or Crvetry. 
5. The Son’s Sorrows Multiplied. 
6. The Son’s Innocence Affirmed. 
7. The Son’s Condemnation Pronounced. 
8. The Son’s Life Surrendered. 


IIL. Scenzs or Triumpn. 
9. The Son’s Resurrection Accomplished. 
10. The Son’s Foreshadowings Fulfilled. 
11. The Son’s Resurrection Demonstrated. 
12.. The Son’s Ascension Witnessed. 
Go.LpEen Text FoR THE QUARTER.—Though he were a 
Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered (Heb. 5: 8). 





LESSON I, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1890. 
TrtLz: PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 


LESSON TEXT. 

(Luke 20: 9-19, Memory verses, 13-16.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
§ Then began he tospeak tothe | 9 And he began to speak unto 
people thisparable; A certainman the people this parable: A man 
planted a vineyard, and let it planted a vineyard, and let it 
forth to husbandmen, and went out to husbandmen, and went 
into a far country for a long time. into another country fora long 
10 And at the season he senta/ 10 time. And at the geason he 
servant to the husbandmen, that sent unto the husbandmen a 
they should give him.of the fruit 1servant, that they should give 
of the vineyard: but the husband- him ofthe fruit of the vineyard: 
men beat him, and sent him over | but the husbandmen beat him, 
empty. and sent him away empty. 
Il And again he sent artother | And he sent yet another 'ser- 
servant: and they beat him also, vant: and him also they beat, 
and entreated him shamefully, and handled him shamefully, 
and sent him away empty. andsent himawayempty. And 
‘12 And again he sent a third: he sent yet athird: and him 
and they wounded him also, and also they wounded, and cast 
cast him out. himforth. And thelordof the 
18 Then said the lord of the| vineyardsaid, Whatshall I do? 
vineyard, What shall Ido? Iwill I will send my beloved son: it 
send my beloved son: it may be be they will reverence 
they will reverence him when him, But when the husband- 
they see him. men saw him, they reasuned 
14 But when the husbandmen one with another, saying, This 
saw him, they reasoned among is the heir: let us kill him, 
themselves, saying, This is the that the inheritance may be 
heir: come, let us kill him, that | 15 ours, And they cast him forth 
the inheritamce may be ours, out of the vineyard, and killed 
15 So they cast him out of the him. What therefore will the 
vineyard, and killed him. What; lord of the vineyard do unto 
therefore shall the lord of the| 16 them? He will come and de- 
vineyard do unto them? stroy these husbandmen, and 
16 He shall come and destroy | will give the vineyard unto 
these husbandmen, and shall give | others, And when they heard 
the vineyard toothers. And when 117 it, they said, *God forbid. But 


ls 


14 








they heard it, they said, God forbid. he looked upon them, and said, 
17 And he beheld them, and What then is this that is writ- 

said, What is this then that is ten, 

written, The stone which the The stone which the builders 

builders rejected, the same is be- rejected, 

come the head of the corner? Thesame was made the head 
18 Whosoever shall fall upon of the corner? 

that stone shall be broken; but / 18 Every one that falleth on that 

or whomsoever it shall fall,it will| | stoneshall be broken to pieces; 

grind him to powder. |  buton whomsoeveritshall fall, 4 
19 € And the chief priests and| it will scatter him as dust. 

the scribes the same hour sought | 19 And thescribesand thechief 


priests sought to lay hands on 
him in that very hour; and 
they feared the people: for 
they perceived that he spake 
this parable against them. 


to lay hands on him; and they | 
feured the people: for they per- 

ceived that he had spoken this | 
parable against them. 


| 

| 

| 
\Gr, bond-servant, *Gr. Be tt not so. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 


Lxsson Torto: The Son’s Mission Rejected. 


1, The Rejected Servants, vs. 9-12. 
2. The Rejected Son, vs. 13-15. 
3. The Deseryed Penalty, vs, 16-19. 


Gotpen Text: He is despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 
53 : 3, 


Lamox Oona: { 





Darzy Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Luke 20: 9-19. The Son’s mission rejected. 
T.—Matt. 21 ; 33-46. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 12:1-12. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Isa. 5:1-7. The Lord’s vineyard. 

F.—Luke 4 : 16-82. The Son rejected. 

$.—Acts 13 : 38-52. The servants rejected. 
$.—Matt. 23 : 23-89. Penalty threatened. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE REJECTED SERVANTS, 


I. The Owner’s Arrangements : 

A man planted a vineyard, and let it out (9). 

He... planted it with the choicest vine (Isa. 5 : 2). 

Set a hedge about it, and ape a tower (Matt. 21 : 38). 
Digged a pit for the ‘winepre: - and let it out (Mark 3; 
I am the vine, ye are the eanebes (John 15 :; 5). 


il. The Servants’ Errand: 

He sent... that they should give him of the fruit (10). 
He looked that 1t should bring fortli grapes (Isa. 5 ; 2), 

He sent his servants, . . . to receive h its (Matt, at: 34). 


That he might receive . . . of the fruits (Mark 12 ; 2). 
That I might have some “fruit in you also (Rom. 1 : 18), 


Wl. The Husbandmen’s Crime: 

Him also they wounded, and cast him forth (12). 

Beat one, and killed another, and stoned ~ C4 ama 21 : 35). 

Some of them shall ye kill and —_ Hey 

Beating some, and killing some (M 

They stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord (Acts 7 : 59). 

1, “A man planted a vineyard, and let it out.” (1) The vineyard ; 
(2) The owner; (3) The occupants; (4) The revenue. 

2. * That they should give him of the fruit of the vineyerd.”’ (1) 
The vineyard’s excellence; (2) The owner’s expectation ; (3) 
The husbandmen’s crimes. 

8. “Him also they wounded, and cast him forth.” (1) Various 
servants; (2) Diverse cruelties ; (8) Uniform rejection. 


1). 


Il, THE REJECTED SON. 
I. The Beloved Son: 1 

I will send my beloved son (13). 

This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
This is my beloved Son’; ;... hear ye him 
This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him (u 
Freely!bestowed on us in the Beloved (Ep 


il. The Wicked Plot: 

Let us kill him (14). 

The rulers take counsel together, inst the Lord (Psa. 2 : 2). 

That they might take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him iat. 26 : 4), 

Go hence: for Herod would fain kill thee (Luke 13 : 

They took counsel that they might put him to death ‘John 11 ; 58). 

i, The Cruel Murder: 

They cast rim forth, ... and killed him (15). 

They took him, ... and killed him Deane, 21 : 39). 

There they crucified him (Luke 23 : 

Ye by the hand of lawless men dia crucify and oy te on 2 : 23). 

Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 

1, “I will send my beloved son.’’ (1) A serious oe ea (2) 
hopeful expedient; (3) Asad failure.—(1) God’ 8 Claim; (2) ’Man’s 
reiusal; (3) Christ’s intercession. 

2. “This is the heir: let us kill him.” (1) What men sesggnine 
gous : 52) What men plot against Jesus.—(1) Recognition ; o 

nspiracy. 

8. “They cast him forth,...and killed him.” Jesus (1) Without 

the city; (2) On the cross; (3) In the tomb. 


leased ow 3:17). 
att, 17 : 
uke 9 ; isy’ 

1:6). 


Ill, THE DESERVED PENALTY. 
|. Destroyed: 

He will come and destroy these husbandmen (16). 
All the wicked will he destroy (Psa. 145 : 20). 
Fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body (Matt. 10 : 28). 
He will miserably destroy those miserable men (Matt. 21 : 41). 
He sent his armies, and destroyed those murderers (Matt. 22:7). 


ll. Disinherited: 
He... will give the vineyard unto others (16). 
He. will let out the vineyard unto other ae (Matt, 21 : 41). 
They ‘that were bidden were not worthy (Matt. 22 
None of those men . . . shall taste of my supper (Laake 14 : 24). 
Seeing ye thrust it from you,... lo, we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 
13 : 46). 


ill. Scattered: 

It will scatter him as dust (18). 

Like chaff which the wind driveth away (Psa. 1 : 4), 

Make them like the whirling dust (Psa, 83 : _ 

A stone... brake them in pieces (Dan. 2: 

As the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind (Hos, 13 : 3). 

1. *‘He will come and destroy these husbandmen.”’ (1) Certaint 
of the Lord’s coming; (2) Purposes of the Lord’s coming ; ( 
Penalties at the Lord’s coming. 

2. “The same was made the head of the corner.” 
rejected ; 


(3) 


(1) The stone 
(2) The stone exalted.—(1) In disfavor with the world- 


ling: 0), ee honor with God. 

8. “They the people.”” (1) Jesus’ potaty with the 
masses ; m The rulers’ apprehension of the masses.—(1) Jesus 
hated ; (2) The people feared. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE REJECTION OF JESUS. 


Foretold in prophecy (Psa. 2: 1-3 ; Isa. 53 : 3), 

Foretold in parable (Luke 19 : 14) 

Realized in fact (John 1 : 11). 

Tllustrated at Nazareth (Luke 4 : 28-30). 

Illustrated in Samaria (Luke 9 : 51-53), 

Illustrated in Jerusalem (John 18 : 39, 40; Acts 3 : 14). 
Realized through his people (Luke 10 : 16 ; 1 Thess. 4 : 8) 
Cannot abase him (Psa. 2 : 44 ; Matt. 21 : 42), 
Destroys his foes (Psa, 2:9; Matt. 2) : 44). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InreRvENING Events.—The cleansing of the temple, 
according to Matthew (Matt. 21 : 12, 13), was followed by 
some miracles of healing, and by the hosannas of the children, 
to which the rulers objected. Jesus then returned again to 
Bethany, and on the return to Jerusalem, the next morning, 
the company with him saw the fig-tree wither away (Matt. 





learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 





series of conflicts. First the rulers challenge our Lord’s 
authority; he responds by asking their opinion of John the 
Baptist; their refusal to answer i¢ met by a refusal on his 
part (Matt, 21 : 23-27; Mark 11: 27-33; Luke 20: 1-8), 
Satihow adds, at this point, the parsble of the two sons 
(Matt, 21 : 28-32). The lesson follows. 

- Prace.—In the temple at Jerusalem, probably in the Court 
of the Israelites; but Luke 21: 1-4 must be placed in the 
Court of the Wesnen. 

Trme.—On the third day of the week, which began with 
the entry to Jerusalem; that is, on Tuesday, the 12th of 
Nisan, 7838 A.U.C.—or April’ 4, A.D. 30. This date is 
based on the view that our Lord ate the passover at the regu- 
lar time, on the 14th of Nisan. 

Persons.—Our Lord, the listening people, with hostile 
rulers, In the parable: the owner of the vineyard, the 
wicked husbandmen, three servants sent to the vineyard, the 
beloved son (an only son,—Mark). 

Incrpents.—The vineyard let to husbandmen; the send- 
ing of the first servant to receive the fruit, and the maltreat- 
ment of him by the husbandmen; the second and third servant 
sent, with similar result; the sending of the son; the plot of 
the husbandmen to kill him; our Lord’s prediction of the 
punishment of the husbandmen; the answer of the people; 
our Lord’s citation of the Old Testament to confirm his words; 
the increased hostility of the rulers, 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 21: 38-46; Mark 12; 1-12, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 9.—And he began to speak unto the people this parable: 

A man planted a vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 

into another country for a long time: The lessons of the third 

quarter of the year brought us to the close of Luke’s nine- 

teenth chapter. The twentieth chapter opens with the story 
of the conversation between Jesus and the members of the 
Sanhedrin, who came to him with the question as to the 
authority by which he did what he was doing. This story 
occupies the first eight verses of the chapter. After this con- 
versation, Jesus addresses the parable here given to the 
people. 

The order of the narrative is substantially the same as that 
of Matthew and Mark, though Matthew inserts, after the 
words of the conversation of Luke’s first eight verses, the 
parable of the two sons, which is not found in either of 
the other two Gospels, It will be observed that in the first 
verse of the parable now given—the parable of the husband- 
men—Luke has less of minute detail than the other evan- 
gelists. This is characteristic of his narrative in many places, 
especially as compared with that of Mark. Luke's narrative 
in this respect, as also in some others, bears the marks of the 
work of a historian, rather than that of a simple story-teller 
presenting the scenes with the peculiar interest of an ey¢- 
witness, or of one who received tlie account of them directly 
from such an eye-witness. 

To the mind of Mark, the hedge, and the pit for the wine- 
press, and the tower, were items of importance in the story. 
To Luke, on the other hand, the significance lay wholly in 
what was tofollow. Matthew and Mark represent the para- 
ble as having been addressed to the members of the Sanhe- 
drin who were present. Luke represents it as spoken to the 
people, but he indicates, in verses 19 and 20, that these mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin were present and heard it. 

No reader of the New Testament, who has a reasonable 
idea of what it is, will be affected by such differences as this. 
It is evident that Luke has the same ides as the other evan- 
gelists,—that the vineyard was let out to the husbandmen, 
according to the custom of the country, at a rental which was 
to be paid by reserving for the owner a part of the fruits. 
Luke speaks of the absence of the owner of the vineyard as 
being long continued,—he went into another country “for a 
long time.” This statement, which is, at the most, only im- 
plied in the other narratives, is naturally suggested by the 
circumstances of the story. : 

‘Verses 10-12.—And at the season he sent unto the husbandmen 
a servant, that they should give him of the fruit of the vineyard: 
but the hushandmen beat him, and sent. him away empty. And 
he sent yet another servant: and him also they beat, and handled 
him shamefully, and sent him away empty. And he sent yet a 
third: and him also they wownded, and cast him forth: It will 
be noticed that, in these verses also, there is a difference in 
minor details in the different Gospels. Luke represents, as 
Mark does, that there had been a sending of servants in three 
successive cases, before the sending of the son. But he says 
that a single servant was sent in each case, while Mark agrees 
with Matthew, who, however, speaks of only two cases, in 
stating that there was a considerably larger number of ser- 
vants who wefe sent. The representation as to what was 
done in the particular cases varies, as the different writers 
record the story. The evangelists were not machines. They 
were living men, and they wrote their narratives as living 
men, full of the life-power of the Master whom they served, 
and of whom they spoke. They thought as little of the petty 





21: 20-22; Mark 11: 20-25), On this day there is a long 


critics, whether of the favorable or the unfavorable class, as 
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“men of the noblest order who are writing with a holy pur- 
pose ever do. Their story has. lived in the world, with a 


marvelous, life-creating force, through all the ages, partly 


for this very reason. The petty critics, of both classes alike, 


tnove towards the destruction of everything which has in it 


© Wife for thie mind and soul. They do not rise above the letter 


into the spirit, Life is in the spirit. 
There is possibly an intentional climax in the narrative 
as Luke gives it,—the first servant was beaten; the second 


‘ was handled shamefully; the third was wounded; the son, 


‘the last of the messengers, was killed. Both Matthew and 
* Mark represent one or more of the servants as killed. These 
‘servants apparently represent the prophet-messengers, who 


had been sent cf God to the chosen people, as the vineyard 
represents the people. 

Verses 13-15.—And the'lord of the vineyard said, What shall 
Idot Iwill send my beloved son: it may be they will reverence 
him. But when the husbandmen saw him, they reasoned one with 
another, saying, This is the heir: let us kill him, that the inherit- 
ance may be ours, And they cast him forth out of the vineyard, 
and killed him, What therefore will the lord of the vineyard do 
unto then? The words at the beginning of verse 13, “What 
shall Ido?” are not found in the other two Gospels, They 
represent the deliberation, or questioning with himself, on 
the part of the lord of the vineyard, as to what course he 
should now take, after the complete failure of al! that he had 
previously done, They set forth what must of necessity have 


. taken place in his mind, but what it was not essential, for 


any reason, that every narrator should introduce into his 
narrative. The words “it may be” represent an adverb, 


_ in the original, which conveys more of the idea of expecta- 


tion that the thing spoken of will happen than the English 
expression does, This adverb involves the two ideas of 
“perhaps” and “not improbably,”—they may perchance, 
not improbably, show respect to him as son of the owner. 
They reasoned one wit another: This expression, which is 
not found in the other narratives, sets forth their considera- 
tion and deliberation and discussion, which resulted in the 
words which they uttered. Godet thinks that there is an 
allusion in the words to the kindred expression in verse 5, 
where it is said that the chief priests and scribes “ reasoned 
with themselves.” But this is, tosay the least, very doubtful. 
Verses 16-18.—He will come and destroy these husbandmen, 


and will give the vineyard unto others. And when they heard it, 





they sail, God forbid. But he looked upon them, and said, 
What then is this that is written, The stone which the builders 
rejected, The same was made the head of the corner? Every 
one that falleth on that stone shall be broken to pieces ; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust: In Matthew’s 
narrative it is said that Jesus asked the question of verse 15, 
and that those to whom he was speaking gave the answer of 
verse 16. Mark and Luke place both the question and the 
answér in the mouth of Jesus. Luke, however, makes the 
hearers, when they heard Jesus thus speaking, say, “God 
ferbid,” and he connects the quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, which Jesus makes, with their words by the expression, 
“What then is this that is written.” The word “then” here 
has reference to “God forbid:” If what you would desire 
should take place, and the destruction of the vineyard and 
letting it out to others should not be the result of what has 
been done, what, then, would become of the Oid Testament 
words? They would have no significance. 

The expression “God forbid” is more properly rendered 
in the margin, “ Be it not so.” The words, however, as ordi- 
narily used in the New Testament, convey the idea that the 
thing referred to is abhorrent to the feelings of the speaker. 
They are thus equivalent, in substance, to our English ex- 
pression, “God forbid.” The idea that there is necessarily 
an element of profanity in this English expression is baseless. 
The question of profanity is dependent on the spirit with 
which it is uttered. The application which Jesus makes of 
the parable, according to Matthew, “Therefore I say unto you, 
The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall 


be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof,” is 


omitted here. The reference of the parable, however, is made 


" sufficiently clear by Luke. 


The stone which the builders rejected is the Messiah. 
Those who fall on the stone are, according to Godet, those 
who reject him during the time of his humiliation; and those 
on whom it shall fall are those who reject and oppose him 
after his glorification, and who will:be crushed by the mani- 
festation of his wrath. Trench has a similar idea, though 
perhaps not precisely the same. Whether we are to make 
any such precise distinction, is a matter of question. The 
general significance of the two parts of the eighteenth verse, 


“as connected with the rejéction of the Messiah, is beyond 


doubt. 

Verse 19.—And the scribes and the chief priests sought to lay 
hands on him in that very hour; and they feared the people: for 
they perceived that he spake this parable against them: The word 
“and,” in the second clause of this verse, is equivalent here 


* to “and yet.” Matthew says, “And when they sought to Jay 


hold on him, they feared the miultitades, because they took 


~ tim fer a prophet.” The rulers were in a continual struggle 
~ between their desire to put Jesus to death and their fear of ' week, instead of on Monday, as Dr. Geikie suggests. —THE Ebitor. 











the common people, who heard him gladly. They felt the 
necessity, for their own interests, of speedy action, and yet 
feared to take euch action because of the excitement and 
opposition which it might occasion. They saw clearly that 
between him and themsefves there was an irrepressible and 
irreconcilable conflict. They feared his triumph if he was 
suffered to go on in his course. They feared the dangers con- 
sequent upon their own triumph if they killed him too soon. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIB, D.D. 


The enthusiastic reception of our Lord by the multitude 
from all parts of the land, at his entry into Jerusalem, before 
his last passover, had sorely tried the ecclesiastical world of 
Jerywsalem, to whom he stood in the ominous light of a revo- 
lutionary disturber of things as they were, which had been so 
profitable to them, and seemed, perhaps, in part on this 
account, so sacred. His words, his bearing, and his indepen- 
dence, were alike a revolt from the passive obedience in their 
wide sphere, rendered implicitly by all faithful Jews. 

But not only was he rousing a spirit in the masses dangerous 
to their religious ascendency, hitherto so absolute and unques- 
tioned: his action in the temple courts, in driving out the 
mob of traders from them, and cleansing them from every- 
thing connected with money-making, had been, in their 
opinion, an arrogant audacity, a daring supersession of the 
constituted authority, not to speak of the injury to their 
vested interests, for they drew large amounts from the rents 
paid for leave to trade in the sacred enclosure by those thus 
expelled. 

Whenstherefore, on the Monday '—the day after his entry 
to the city and the temple cleansing—he had returned from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, and once more entered the temple 
grounds, now throMged over their many acres by crowds of 
pilgrims, news was carried at once to the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders, who together constituted the Jewish high eccle- 
siastical court, that he was once more within the sacred 
bounds. He seemed, thus, fairly in their hands, and some of 
their number were, accordingly, forthwith commissioned to 
go to him, with a view to his arrest, if possible. Meanwhile, 
as he walked along the shaded’ arcades on the eastern and 
southern borders of the great “Close,” throngs gathered 
round him; and, with such an opportunity to “preach the 
gospel,” he at once began to address them. 

Ever eager to win souls, he had scarcely conimenced his 
discourse, when the official deputation approached to de- 
mand from him by whom he had been empowered to act as 
he had done in the temple courts, and what were the terms 
of his commission, if he held one. If he claimed Divine 
authority, they would at once have ground against him for a 
charge of blasphemy. But a skilful counter-question from 
our Lord sufficed to extricate him from this dangerous inqui- 
sition. By what authority, he asked, did they think the 
Baptist acted? Unwilling to say that he was a prophet, 
and dreading to offend the multitude by refusing to call him 
one, they could only be silént; and Christ would not answer 
their question till they had answered his. 

St. Matthew tells us that, on thei? discomfiture, our Lord 
at once turned on them, as they stood haughtily by him, tell- 
ing them his opinion of them by the parable of the two sons, 
one of whom promised his father to work in his vineyard, 
while the other refused; while, after all, he who had prom- 
ised, did nothing, and he who had refused, repented, and 
went to work. “So,” said Christ to the deputation, “is it 
with you, The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom 
of Géd before you.” Nor was this counter-blow enough. 
“Hear another parable,” said he. “A man planted a vine- 
yard, and hedged it, and quarried out in the rock a trough 
for treading the grapes, with a vat below, to receive the 
juice, and built a tower for the watchman, and let out the 
whole to husbandmen, and went into a far country. And 
when the proper time came he sent a servant to them for his 
rent, either in fruit or money ; but the tenants seized and beat 
him, and sent him off with nothing. Another servant was 
then sent; but they threw stones at him, and wounded him 
in the he@d, and handled him shamefully; and when a third 
came, they killed him. Nor did they behave better to many 
others that followed; for, while they beat some of them, they 
killed the rest. 

“The owner of the vineyard had still, however, a beloved 
and only son; and, thinking they would surely reverence 
him, he resolved to send him tothem. But when they saw 
the son coming, they said to each other, ‘This is the heir; 





| come, let us kill him, and then we can seize and hold the 
| vineyard,’ which would have been his. So they drove him 

out of the vineyard, and killed him. Now, what do you 
| think the lord of the vineyard will do to such people? Let 


| me tell you. He will come back and destroy them, and 





1 Norr.—According to the view taken by Robinson and Andrews, 
and conformed to in the “ Lesson Surroundings”’ of this series of les- 
sons, this teaching of our Lord was on Tuesday, the third day of the 





give the vineyard to others.” “God forbid they should thus | 


act, to their own ruin,” murmured voices in the crowd, who, 
with the deputation, stood round. But, looking full at the 
dignitaries who had sought to entrap him, Christ asked them 
if they did not remember what was written, and then quoted 
from a Psalm (Psalm 118: 22), which is thought to date from 
after the return from Babylon, and to have been sung at the 
first feast of tabernacles that followed the new occupation of 
the Holy City: The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same stone was made the head of the corner. Every one 
that falleth on this stone shall be shattered by the fall; but 
any one on whom it falls will be so ground to powder that 
the wind will scatter his dust, as the winnowing shovel scat- 
ters the dust of the threshing-floor, 

The meaning of this quotation was clear. Historically, 
the “stone” was Isfael, which, rejected as unfit for the 
builder, and cast out, in the Captivity, had been restored, and 
set in the place of honor among the nations,—like the stone 
at the corner of two walls, binding them together, and essen- 
tial to their completeness and stability. Typically, it referred, 
even in the judgment of the rabbis, tothe Messiah. Rejected 
by his own nation, he would yet be the cornerstone in the 
new kingdom of God tobe set up on earth. But, for refusing 
him, the Jew would draw down on himself and on his race 
the destruction denounced in the Psalm ; they would be like 
one falling on a rock, and shattered by the fall. It would, 
moreover, be still more terrible for them when he came again 
in his glory as an avenging judge; for his wrath would then 
burst on them, as if a great stone had fallen, to crush them ; 
and, thus ground to powder, the nation would be swept away 
like the dust and chaff thrown up by the shovel against the 
wind. “The kingdom of God,” added Christ, in continuation 
and conclusion, “shall be taken from you, who kill the 
prophets, and stone them that are sent by the heavenly 
Father to you,—you who will presently kill me, the only Son 
of the Owner of the vineyard, the Messiah to whom the Psalm 
refers, and will be given to a spiritual Israel, gathered from 
all races, who will render to him the fruits in their season,— 
the fruits of true loyalty, and obedience, and love.” 

The dignitaries thus witheringly assailed and condemned 
would have been wanting in ordinary acuteness, if they had 
not seen at once that the parable had been aimed at them- 
selves, as the religious leaders of the nation. Indignant at 
such insolent’ audacity, as they must have regarded it, they 
would gladly have ordered the temple police to arrest him, 
there and then; but they were kept from doing so by fear 
of the multitude, who looked on him as a prophet, and there- 
fore free, as one sent from God, to say what he pleased,—just 
as, in the East, a dervish, at this time, has the utmost license 
of speech, even to the Sultan himself; no one daring to touch 
a recognized messenger from heaven. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE VINE-DRESSERS WHO WANTED 
TO BE OWNERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The severity of our Lord’s tone in these last days of his 
ministry was, like the publicity of his entrance into Jerusa- 
lem, deliberately adopted, in order to bring the long conflict 
with unbelief to an issue. This parable had an important 
share in determining the murderous resolves of the rulers 
(v.19). And no wonder; for its scathing summary of the 
past, its indictment of lis listeners, and its threatenings, must 
have lashed opposition jo fury. We may gather its teach- 
ings into three main points: 

1, Note the husbandman and the servants, The beginning 
of the parable is almost a quotation from Isaiah, and would 
recall his “song touching the vineyard,” That song had its 
interpretation attached, and it interpreted the transparent 
parable. The facts underlying the representation fre: God’s 
institution of the theocracy; the giving of law and sacrifice 
of land and protection, and whatever besides the nation needed 
for bringing forth fruit of devotion and holiness; the tempo- 
rary cessation of miracle, and special manifestations of God’s 
presence, after the establishment of the people in their posses- 
sions; the mission of the prophets, who came to summon 
Israel to the life becoming their privileges; and the rejec- 
tion of these Divine messengers. 

Luke touches the preparation of the vineyard more lightly 
than Matthew, and diverges from him also in arranging the 
mission of the servants in three divisions, and in limiting 
their evil treatment tp a climatic geries of assaults—“ beat,” 
“handled shamefully,” “wounded and cast forth”—short of 
Nhe extremity of murder. It is needless to inquire what par- 
ticular acts are meant, or whether any distinction is intended 
between sets of prophets, The Jatter is extremely improba- 
ble, in view of the difference in the number of the embassies 
according to the accounts of Matthew and of Luke. 

Of more importance is it to note the dark picture, given by 
unerring Wisdom, of the history of the nation from the begin- 
ning. Unrelieved gloom covers it, and Stephen was but fol- 
lowing in Christ’s steps when he charged the nation as a whole 
with one undeviating course of resistance to the whole body 
of God’s messengers. Here the crime of the ruling classes is 





uppermost in our Lord’s words; but these had always found 
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the people ready to dance to their piping, and be the tools of 
their hate, 

Mark the unity of the successive generations, as represented 
by the husbandmen being the same throughout. Descendants 
are but too apt to do as their fathers did, and, when they do, 
the accumulated guilt of centuries lies on them, and the slow- 
gathering avalanche of judgment is loosed at last to thunder 
down on their heads. 

Privileges given are given that the recipients may bring 
God the fruit. We get nothing merely that we may enjoy it, 
or plume ourselves on our superior enlightenment or advan- 
tages, but in order that we may render fruit of love and ser- 
vice, of trust and righteousness. But human nature repeats 
in all ages and churches the Jewish rulers’ crime, and is 
proud of privileges and forgets the resulting duties. The 
world and the church generally pay just such wages to their 
prophets as Israel did. Stoning and sawing asunder have 
gone out of fashion, but let a messenger of God seek to awake 
a degenerate and worldly church to self-sacrifice and real 
devotion, and he will get the modern version of the old 
reception. 

2. The parable goes on to show us the husbandmen and 
the son (vs. 13-15), The lord of the vineyard’s words (v. 13) 
represent him as deliberating doubtfully, and-making an 
experiment, uncertain as to its.issue. How can such a repre- 
sentation accord with God’s knowledge? We may easily 
lose ourselves in metaphysical puzzles as to the Divine fore- 
knowledge, about which men are usually the more confident 
the less they have pondered; but the fact remains that the 
patient love of God is not worn out by frequent failures, but 
still goes on to plegd with and woo the rebellious, trying 
stronger attractions as their distance increases, just as if he 
“hoped all things,” and could not give up the expectation 
that his long-suffering may win them to repentance. 

The representation is, no doubt, accommodated to the 
necessities of the parable and the limitations of human con- 
ceptions; but it at least sets forth most pathetically the un- 
wearied efforts of God’s love, and recognizes the terrible fact 
of human freedom as capable of thwarting all these. 

The self-consciousness of Jesus is wonderfully witnessed by 
the broad distinction which he draws between himself and 
all the other messengers, They are servants; he is the 
“beloved Son.” That name cannot be merely the synonym 
for Messiah, nor refer to his earthly office; for the relation 
which it expresses existed before the lord of the vineyard 
said “I will send.” This entirely incidental and unexplained 
fssumption, by Jesus, of a title so august, and a dignity so 
far above all prophets, either lifts him to the level of divinity, 
or sinks him beneath the level of wise and modest religious 
teachers, The husbandmen’s “reasoning with themselves” 
suggests two questions: Did the rulers know that Jesus was 
the Christ? Did they seek to kill him that the¥might con- 
tinue undisturbed in their prerogatives? “If ye were blind 
ye would have no sin.” “Brethren, I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” But the igno- 
rance which absolves from blame must be complete, involun- 
tary, disturbed by no gleams which, followed, would have led 
out of the cavern into the sunshine, 

Christ’s contemporaries had knowledge enough to have led 
them to more, and they were criminal in that they stifled 
dawning convictidns and hardened themselves against plain 
facts. Jesus is here dragging into light thoughts which the 
rulers had never articulately spoken to themselves, but which 
were none the less motives, though unavowed, and perhaps 
unsuspected, Many an uneasy doubt had been crushed, many 
a conviction quenched. The lesson for us is, to make sure 
that we are true to faint glimmers of light, and that we are 
not the slaves of motives which we dare not put into words, 

Certainly the rulers’ motive was mainly the retention of 
their own prerogatives, which they felt Jesus was likely to 
destroy. He attacked their learning as cobwebs and trifling, 
their practice as self-righteousness, their authority as null. 
That was enough to settle their attitude, no matter what his 
virtue, wisdom, miraculous power, or manifest devotion. 
Are there no people nowadays who would be as tenacious in 
their grip of privileges, and as hostile to any hand that struck 
at these? So we come to the tragic close. Mark especially 
the majestic calmness with which our Lord foretells his death. 
He is ready for the cross, which is now 80 near. 

3. The parable closes with the husbandmen and the return- 
ing lord of the vineyard, to which is appended a still more 
severe threatening and closer application (vs, 15-18). Ac- 
cording to Mark and Luke, Christ answers his own question. 
The threatening of judgment comes most naturally from his 

lips) His part in that retribution is, fos the present, veiled ; 
but the same event which is here spoken of asthe coming of 
the lord of the vineyard is elsewhere spoken of as the coming 
of theSon of man. The Father hath committed all judgment 
to the Son. 

The rejection of Jesus is the crowning sin, even because 
his mission is God’s last appeal, and the only thing left is to 
punish. The deceitfulness of sin is shown by this terrible 
irony of retributive providence, whereby the act that was 
prompted by desire to grasp the inheritance for their own 
casts these men out of it, It is Matthew, not Luke, as might 


, 


have been expected, who makes the transference of the vine- 
yard to another “nation” prominent, while our evangelist, 
whose “universalism” is sometimes supposed to warp his 
narrative, passes it by. There is danger of exaggerating the 
special standpoint of each Gdépel, to the detriment of the his- 
torical value of each and the substantial unity of all. 

The ruler’s exclamation “God forbid!” looks as if some 
inkling of Christ’s meaning was dawiing on them, else the 
fate of the husbandmen would scarcely have called out such 
fervent deprecation. They half consciously put the cap on, 
and, like the rest of us, are more anxious to escape conse- 
quences than to avoid sins. What they should have said 
was, “ God be merciful to us sinners,” and whit they should 
have done was to have welcomed the Son, and rendered the 
fruit which he came seeking in vain. More or less formal 
prayers deprecatory of judgment are tiseless, while the course 
that drags down judgment is persisted in. 

Fesus sharpens his warnings still more, that their point may 
pierce some conscience. That steady gaze of his which Luke 
records was stern and all-searching, but loving and pleading 
too. The “then” of his answer implies, “ Your wish that it 
may not be so is vain, and the judgment is certain; for it is 
thus written.” The figure is changed, but the meaning 
is the same. 

Whatever was the occasion ofethe psalm, Jesus here lays 
his hand on it, and claims it. as speaking of him. Lower, 
typical meanings it no doubt had, and was rooted in some 
unknown historical fact; but for us its meaning is fixed by 
him. There are other prophecics about the foundation-stone, 
and the stone cut out without hands, which are all smelted 
together here, to teach the one great truth, that Jesus Christ 
is the foundation (and, subordinately, that he is the bond of 
union between the two divergent walls, which represent Jew 
and Gentile) laid by God; and thongh rejected by those to 
whom the task of building up God’s house had been en- 
trusted, still is in history and fact what he was from of old 
intended to be. The husbandmen’s killing of the Son is not 
the end of the Son. God’s purpose works through opposing 
agents, and is accomplished by apparent defeat. If, then, 
opposition is futile, judgment is sure. What can become of 
the builders who flung the foundation-stone aside, when it is 
set in its place? Nothing but destruction. So our Lord’s 
last words give grave warning to us all, and declare the uni- 
versal law regulating the relations to him of all men who 
hear the gospel. 

They embrace two cases. To fall on the stone while it lies 
passive on the ground is to be broken, That points to the 
harm and loss that befall unbelievers now and here. No 
man rejects Jesus without hurting himself. But what will 
happen when the stone, lifted high, begins to move? It 
must crush whatever lies in its path. That is what will 
befall unbelievers, when he comes again for judgment, He 
is either a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense, or the 
sure foundation on which, building, we shall never be 
confounded. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
RANGE OF POSSIBILITIES IN HUMAN NATURE. 


Are there such men as would kill the heir? and such men 
as would send him, after the servants had teen shamefully 
entreated and murdered? 

My surroundings give answer to both questions, Out of 
my window is seen the column of Alexander IL, of Russia. 
He was crowned tsar September 7, 1850. He immediately 
began great and beneficent reforms. Official corruption was 
ferreted out and punished. The army was greatly reduced, 
and the arts that made for national prosperity and individual 


limited the application of capital punishment, he raised to 
civil rights twenty-two millions of registered male serfs, 
besides women and children, His efforts at planting and 
growing the vineyard for a hundred million people were 
gigantic. ° 

Yet, by lifting the bond of oppression, he made it possible 
for some hundreds of men to band together, not merely to 
kill the heir, but the maker of the vineyard. Ten distinct 
attempts were made on his life. The conspirators shamefully 
entreated thousands; they wounded seventy-eight, they killed 
thirteén, and, finally, the one trying to give the vineyard 
greater efficiency and beauty, only for the sake of the hus- 
bandmen, was a mangled mass of flesh. Some of us, strong 
men, looked on his blood and wept. r , 

There are murderers of the good among men, who do it 
simply to get vineyards that they never earned. 

Second: At no time in the progress of this beneficent prince, 
through hidden snares and imminent deaths, did he cease to 
attempt to do greater and greater good to his people, 

Third: The welfare of the hundred millions demanded 
that all relations between them and the conscienceless con- 
spirators be destroyed (v. 16). 

The student of delicate situations successfully met, should 





study the history of Christ, He was to bear witness to the 


comfort were greatly encouraged. He abolished the knout, | 


truth. He came for that end. It was more important to do 
it than to live. A small object of art lies before me, with 
this inseription in old Slavonic characters: “ Eat bread and 
salt only, if necessary, but be true.” We never can word 
Christ’s necessity to give the world truth. He must not be 
cut off till the whole truth needed were given and lived. 
Skilled casuists watched to catch something against him. 
But he spoke the truth in the forceful utterance of this para- 
ble; he wrenched from the Pharisees the groaned-out con- 
fession of the truth, and wrought in them the conviction that 
it was all spoken against them, yet they could not raise @ 
finger against him. Such skill im forensics and rhetorie is 
divine, History gives none to equal it. 

St. Petersburg, Russia, 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A man planted a vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into another country for a long time (v. 9). A test of our 
character is the manner in which we use what is intrasted 
to us, while the one to whom it belongs is away from its overs 
sight. So long as we are watched by one who has a right to 
control or direct us, we are not entirely free to show ourselves 
as we are; but when we are left to ourselves, we are more. 
likely to disclose our true characters ag they are. It is wile 
the teacher is out of the school-room that pupils show whether 
they can be depended on for good order and studiousness. It 
is while the employer is absent that the servants prove what 
is their spirit in service, It is by what we do or say or think 
with reference to a friend when no one but ourselves can 
know it, that the measure of our friendship is best illustrated, 
If a man has a spark of honor in his nature, he will strive 
to be true to one who trusts him, and who is not near to 
watch him. There is nothing meaner than a betrayal of 
reposed confidence. This is alike true whether it be a trust 
from our fellow-man or a trust from God that has been come 
mitted to us. 

And at the season he sent... a servant, that they should yive 
him of the fruit of the vineyard : but the husbandmen beat him, and 
sent him away empty... . He sent yet another servant: and him 


wounded (vs. 10-12). A servant sent on a message stands for 
him who sends him. An indignity to the servant is an indig- 
nity to his master. It matters not who the servant is, if he 
comes bringing a message of love, or a word of request from 
his master, he is to be treated with a considerateness and 
regard that is commensurate with the esteem in which his 
master is held, What a proof of insincerity it would be to 
say to a friend that you loved and honored him, but you 
would receive no greeting from him by the hand of any 
messenger of his whom you did not happen to like!» What 
an indignity you cast upon God himself, when you sneer at 
or harm any representative of his who comes to you in the 
order of his providence! 

The lord of the vineyard said, ... I will send my beloved son: 
it may be they will reverence him... . They reasoned one with 
another, saying, This is the heir: let us kill him (vs. 18, 14). A 
son stands for his parents in a peculiar sense in the realm of 
our affections. If we love the father or the mother, we can- 
not help loving the son. Whatever may be his fault or his 
lack, he is clearly the representative of his parents, and we 
feel it and are ready to show it accordingly. There is a 
sense in which it is true that our real feelings for a parent 


feelings toward him. Whatever of tender regard is ours 
toward the parent, will be intensified toward his child. If 
we find that we do not love the child, we may know that we 
do not love the parent; and if we say that one who calls bim- 
self our friend does not love our children, we have reason for 
believing that he is not the friend he claims to be Pre- 
eminently is it true that he who loves God will love the Son 
of God, God’s character, as reproduced in his Son, will win 
the heart of every lover of God himself. 

What therefore will the lord of the vineyard do unto them? 
He will come and destroy these husbandmen, and will give the 
vineyard unto others (vs. 15,16). A revengeful spirit is not 
right. It would not be right in a man; and, because itis 
not right, we may be sure that God never exifibits it, But 
if men betray a trust committed to them, and set themselves 
in hostility to him who has trusted them, they ought to be 
removed from their place, and that which they are misusing 
ought to be put into the hands of those who will use it aright, 
There is no revenge in such a course, It is the very prompt- 
ing of lové. It is the doing of that which ought to be dune, 
and which, therefore, love would do, God cannot be driven 
from the loving control of his own sphere, He who would 
fain drive God out, must fail in his endeavor; and the more 
determined his conflict, the more complete his failure. 


They perceived that he spake this parable against them (v. 19). 


It is not always the case that a hearer takes to himself the . 


words of a preacher which are fairly applicable to his case, 
On-the contrary, it is a great deal easier to see that a sermon 
hits our neighbors than to see that it comes right home to 





us, Those chief priests and scribes deserve credit for seeing 


a 


also they beat... . And he sent yet a third: and him also they © « 


are better shown in our feelings toward his child than in our * 
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that they were hit by this parable. Suppose you and I look 
over this lesson, and see whether any part of it seems to have 
a rer 

ee phia. 





TEACHING HINTS. © 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, B.D. 


The first work of the teacher, in this lesson, will be to 
tnake clear to the class the application of the parable to the 
men of those times. For this, the helps in other parts of 
this paper will give hints, For us, the main thing is to dis- 
eerh the modern application of the underlying principles of 
theparable. As we read this, it is that regponsibility not 
rightly discharged brings with it fearful penalties. The 
Jewish people, especially those who occupied the places of 
prominence, had the opportunity of their lives when the 
Master lived among them. This they deliberately threw 
away, and preferred their own advancement to the progress 
of the truth. Pilate judged them rightly, when he felt that 
they had arrested and delivered the Master to bim because 
of envy. Jesus would not countenance their ambitions, and, 
As a result, they rejected his teachings. This brought upon 
them, as a people, a fearful judgment; and to this day Israel 


ds suffering as a nation for that awful: rejection of the best 


Jew that ever lived. 

“To us, however, the application of this truth is the one 
that brings it home to our own lives as individuals. To each 
of tis God has in a very true sense given a vineyard, and from 
us he requires the appropriate fruits in their season. What, 
then, is the vineyard over which I have been made ruler? 
It is of a threefold nature. There is, first, 

My Body.—It is a wonderful thing that I have such a 
house to live in as is this body of mine. Years ago, Dr. Todd 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, wrote a book called “The House 
1 Live In,” and in it he-fascinated the young reader by his 
description of the human body. This body is given to us as 
a fitting abode for the mind and the soul. Now, as a man is 
responsible for keeping hid earthly house in a clean condi- 
tion, so we are responsible for keeping this house of our 
minds and souls in fitting condition. Yet how many there 


* are who abuse their bodies; some by the use of ‘trong drink, 


. 





the body. 


others by sensuality, or excesses of various kinds. A perfect 
human body is one of the most glorious things in this world, 
and yet how seldom do we see such a body. Teach your 
scholars that they are responsible to God for the preservation 
of pele bodies pure and uninjared, in the sight of God and 
fnen. ‘ ‘Keep thyself pure,” was the injunction of Paul to” 
Timothy, and may well be the appeal of every teacher to his 
class. Anything that injures the powers of body that God 
has given us, just in so far prevents our rendering to him the 
fruitage of perfect vineyards. But, besides the body, each 
person has also 
A Mind.—If the body be wonderful, what shall we say of 

the mind? Bodies we have, in common with all brute crea- 
tures, but the human mind is a thing so wonderful that it is 
not reproduced in any beast. The mind is what distinguishes 
us above that creation that lies below us. This mind has 
wonderful faculties, that are as varied as are the powers of 
Yet there are men who use their minds only for 
their own selfish purposes, and who defile them with all man- 
ner of filthy things. “It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest ;” 
but what shall be said of that band of young men who foul 
their imaginations with evil stories, and feed on husks that 
are fit only for swine. Yet there are such men in all our 
colleges, and, alas! in only too many of our business houses. 
From the moral filth that they pour into them, you would 
think that they regard their minds as sewers into which every 
foul thought should be poured. Others there are who merely 
allow their minds to run to waste, and never get any proper 
fruitage from them at all,—not to say nothing fit for the Mas- 
ter of the vineyard. But there are 

“Our Souls—These are more valuable than either mind or 
body. They are fit dwellings for the Holy Spirit, and the 
fruitage of a consecrated scul is the most precious harvest 
that can be gathered in this world. Yet there are many 
whose souls have never brought forth any fruitage for their 
Master and Lord. They have produced nothing but thorns 
and thistles, when they should have brought forth ripe grapes. 
This is one of the complaints of the.Prophet against Israel. 
God had planted her “ wholly a right seed,” and she brought 
forth only wild grapes. How true this is to-day! Fruitage, 
fruitage for righteousness, the Lord looks for, and has aright 
to look for, and how little he gets. 

. Then, too, there is the responsibility, not only for what I 
have in this threefold nature of mine, but also for what the 
Master entrusts to me of other things. Money, time, earthly 
possessions, all these are only opportunities given to us to im- 
prove for him whose they are. And for the misuse of all these 
things we shall be held as responsible as were the Jews for 
thelr abuse of their blessings. We say that the retribution 
on the unfaithful husbandmen was, deserved; and shall we 
ot say that the retribution that will be visited upon us will 
be deserved also? 


of body, and faculties of mind, and spiritual forces, were given | 
to the bringing forth of fruitage for the Master. What a 
blessing he would be to his fellow-men! In some measure 
John Howard Was such a man, for he gave his life to the 
cause of the poor prisoner, whd at that time had none to 
plead his cause. To-day, thousands who never heard the 
name of John Howard are far better off than they would 
have been had he never lived. In some measure, Florence 
Nightingale was such a woman, and many a soldier of the 
English army owed his life to her self-sacrifice. Such per- 
sons were the missionaries who gave their lives for the re- 
generation of the Pacific Islands, and, indeed, all that army 
of martyrs wlfo have made this world inhabitable. Lead 
the scholars to see the blessedness of such fruitful living as 
that of all these persons, and, if possible, to realize that, of 
all lives in this world, that only is worth being lived which is 
fruit-bearing in those things that perfain to man’s highest 
interests. Then try and show the class how they may Hve 
such lives in the places where God has cast their lot, We 
need not necessarily go to Africa to do this, 
“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To lead us daily nearer God,” 
New York City. . 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


When Jesus entered Jerusalem as a king where did he go 
and teach the people? How did he show his kingly power 
in the courts of the temple? What did he say about a house 
of prayer to the money-changers and the men buying and 
selling? To what place did he go at night? On Tuesday 
morning he went again to the temple for the last time. 
Once more he taught in parables, and, Luke says, preached 
the gospel. The scribes, Pharisees, and elders, tried to 
silence him, and asked what right he had to do these things, 
and who gave him the right. He answered by asking them 
a question which they could not or dared not answer. Then 
he spoke to them this parable which is our lesson to-day. 

A Vineyard.—Jesus told that a certain man planted a 
vineyard. What grows in a vineyard? The people all 
knew; for in that whole country many.of the hillsides were 
covered with rows of vines, where grapes were raised in 
great abundance. Do you remember, long ago, when men 
went to spy out that land, they brought home great clusters 
of grapes? How did they carry them? The owner, in the 
parable Jesus told, had the place well prepared—the soil 
made rich and good; a strong, high fence or thorny hedge 
around it, to keep out robbers or wild beasts; built a tall 
tower, where watchmen might look far out on the roads, and 
over all the country round, to see any danger coming. He 
did all that he could to make his vineyard safe,—to have the 
vines in good condition. He placed keepers to watch and 
train them as they grew, and then he expected his vineyard 
to bear an abundance of good fruit. Whose fruit would it 
be? The owner rented out his vineyard to men who were to 
take care of it, and then he went away to a far coyntry. 

The Fruit of the Vineyard—The owner knew when the 
time of grapes had come. He knew just how old the vines 
must be to bear fruit, and he knew the season of the year 
when long purple clusters would hang from every frame and 
post and lattice. The keepers were to be paid for their 
watching care; but they were to pay the owner of the vine- 
yard his share of the profits or the fruit, and he sent a ser- 
vant to get it for him. The watchman on the tower saw the 
messenger coming. Did they count how much they owed, 
and make it ready? Did they all welcome him, and with 
harvest songs and gladness show the abundant yield? No. 
They caught him and beat him, and sent him away empty, 
with nothing to return to the owner. He sent another ser- 
vant, They threw stones as he came; they kept on stoning 
him; they handled him roughly; they shamefully abused 
him, and sent him away to his master with only wounds and 
bruises. He sent another servant. Tlfey beat and wounded 
him until he was dying; and then they cast him out to die 
alone, outside the hedge of the vineyard. 

The Beloved Son—The owner knew all they had done. 
He had one only well-beloved son, and he said, “TI will send 
my beloved son: it may be they will reverence him when they 
see him.” How he loved that only son! And he thought 
that even cruel men, when they looked on his fair, winning 
face, and heard his gentle voice, would for his sake give what 
théy owed to the father, who was owner of all that he had 
entrusted to them. Again the watchman in the tower gave 
notice. The husbandmen saw him. Not a word of welcome 
or repentance; not a softened look or kind greeting for his 
outstretched hand. They said among themselves: “This is 


the heir, the only son to receive the vineyard of his father; 
let us kill him, and the inheritance, the property, will 
all be ours.” Did they murder him on his father’s own 
ground? They cast him out with rough and cruel hands, 
and then they killed him. Jesus knew that in a few days it 





Now just imagine, for a moment, a man whose whole powers 







heard him, knew it was what they wanted to do, but they 
feared the 

The Inheritance.—Did the hnbondanenn get the inheritance 
for their own? ' Jesus asked the question, “ What therefore 
shall the lord of the vineyard do untothem?” He answered, 
“ He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and shall give 
the vineyard toothers.” Matthew says that some who listened 
to the parable answered, “He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, and will let out his vineyard unto other husband- 
men, which shall render him the fruits in their season.” Does 
not that seem just and right? And yet some who heard 
said “God forbid,” meaning “May it not be so!” But 
Jesus reminded them of what was written in the Psalms, 
and talked of a stone which was overlooked and set aside 
when they were building the temple, as if they knew no place 
for it. But they found that very. stone was the chief stone 
heeded to make it all complete, That is why Jesus himself 
is called the chief corner-stone. As Jesus talked that day to 
the listening Jews and the elders and scribes, he said, “The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to @ 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

‘Another Vineyard.—God’s church is often called his vine- 
yard, and his people are the husbandmen who should work’ 
for him, and return fruit for all he has done for them. . For 
the Jews, he had made them his own chosen people; Me led 
them by a pillar of cloud and of fire, showed his presence in 
their worship, fed them in the wilderness, had given -his 
watch-care and loving-kindness since the days of Abraham, 
and at, last sent to them his beloved Son. 

Other Servants.—God had sent. to his people Moses, with 
the law, prophets, and leaders, to whom he gave counsel; 
David with prayers and songs; Solomon with wise warnings, 
golden words about the choice of wisdom; Isaiah with pic- 
tures of a coming Saviour, sacrifices and offerings,—all to 
teach of a coming Saviour. Did they learn and love, and 
give the fruits of obedience? Jesus one day said to them, 
“O Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee.” He told how he longed to 
save them; and almost the saddest words he spoke were when 
he talked of saving them, and said, “ And ye would not!” 

A Little Vineyard.—The heart of every child is a little 
garden or vineyard which God has given to bear fruit for 
him. Do you know the messengers who hav2 taught you of 
him, and of Jesus the beloved Son who comes to claim your 
love and service,—the fruit which may grow in the heart of a 
child? But some even now reject him as in that day when 
Jesus taught in the temple, when the chief priests and scribes 
wanted to lay hands on him that very hour; for they knew 
what was written in the Old Testament, and they felt in their 
guilty hearts that he had spoken the parable against them, 
Is it written against any hearts and lives to-day? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


of the parable of the evil husbandmen is foundéd on one of 
the various customs by which tenancy of iand was, and still 
is, held in the East, ‘There were three modes of dealing with 
land. According to one of these, arisuth, the tenants were 
supplied with the seed, and also with money to pay the labor- 
ers employed at the times of planting and ingathering, while 
they received a certain portion of the produce,—generally a 
third in the case of corn, a fourth in that of vineyards or 
other permanent crops. If a new vineyard were so let out, 
the husbandman paid nothing for the first four years; that 
is, until the vines came into full bearing. The second mode 
was that the tenant, as with us, paid a fixed money rent. 
But this is an unusual arrangement, except in the case of 
gardens, The third and the most ordinary system still in 
the East, is that the tenant agrees to give the land owner a 
fixed proportion, generally one-half, of the produce, whether 
the harvest be good or bad. In such cases the owner only 
provides fences, wine and oil presses, and what we should 
term “ fixtures” on the estate. 

“Tue Fruit or THE VinEyARp.”—It is to this kind of 
lease that the parable refers, when in due time the lord sent 
his servants to receive of the fruits of the vineyard. This 
kind of tenancy, where the farmer pays in kind, and not in 
money, still prevails in many parts of Resepe. It is the 
ordinary mode in France, and is there called the metayer sys- 
tem, as the produce is divided equally between land owner 
and cultivator. The: system existed in England for about 
sixty years at the end of the fourteenth century, and, in’ the 
case of tithes, up to fifty years since. The Romans were in 
the habit of restoring the lands of conquered nations on con- 
dition of receiving half the produce ; and all the crown lands 
of the Turks in Palestine and Syria, and these includea large 
portion of the country, are farmed on the same system. 

“Ler Us Kn Ho«.”—The husbandmen are represented 
as relying upon the custom of the East, that, if an owner is 
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would all be so done to himself; and some of those who 


not to be found, and the occupier pays the taxes to govern- 
ment for six years, the latter is looked on as the proprietor, 
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fake Gikleaak on in a far country ; he had asa 
servant after servant, and had not avenged their cruel treat- 
ment. The husbandmen had hoped in time to secure a title 
to the vineyard. But the appearance of the legal heir makes 
them fear for their tenure. By killing him, as his father 
seemed unlikely to appear, the vineyard woald become abso- 
lutely their own. r Lerd concludes with the terrible pre- 
diction that nationally the vineyard would be taken from 
them, and.individually, referring to the prophecy of Isaiah 
of the stone of stumbling, that whoever stumbled at the gos- 
pel of Clirist, and fell over it, should be broken; but those 
who stood in its way, and openly resisted it, it would (as ren- 
dered in the Revised Version) “ scatter him as.dust.” 

“Wit Scatter... as Dust.”—The word literally means 
“to winnow corn,” but it is thence employed to signify “scat- 
ter,” hence to bring to naught. The reference is probably to 
the mode of winnowing represented on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, where, instead of being trodden by oxen, a heavy 
instrument is drawn over the grain, to crush the ears, after 
whieh the corn is tossed with a fork or shovel, and the chaff 
carried off and scattered by the wind. St. Matthew and 
St, Mark give particulars respecting the preparation of the 
vineyard, which are omitted by St. Luke. The preparation 
made by the householder before he lets.out his vineyard, is 
exactly in accordance with modern custom. After planting 
it, he fences it, vineyards being the only cultivated lands, 
outside the gardens, which are ever fenced in the East, The 
fence is generally a high wall, to keep out the jackals and 
other depredators of the fruit. “He digged a wine-press.” 
These wine-presses may yet be seen in every part of the hill 
country of Palestine, dug out of the side of the hill, the 
sloping rock having a large trough hewn out to receive the 
grapes, while a trough on the slope immediately below re- 
eeived the juice through a hole perforated in the front of the 
upper one, close to the bottom. In hundreds of places where 
the vine has long since ceased to be cultivated, and where 
the country, owing to the destruction of the trees, is a water- 
less desert, these double wine-presses are to be seen. The 
tower, though not so universal as in ancient times, is still to 
be seen in the larger vineyards, built, not for defense, but as 
a coign of vantage, whence the watchman could descry and 
frighten away the animals and birds that prey on the ripen- 
ing grapes. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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“ Christ is coming, let creation.” 

“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ Have you any room for Jesus?” 

** He is coming, the Man of sorrows.”’ 

“* Our Lord is now rejected.” 

“ Oh, what will you do with Jesus.” 














LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a “ parable,” strictly apeaking. Here is a narra- 
tion of facts that may have occurred just as they are related, 
while, as they stand, they have another and a parallel mean- 
ing in the realm of spiritual truth. God is the lord of the 
vineyard. The vineyard is God’s church. The tenants in 
charge of the vineyard are the members of God’s church. 
The servants sent to the tenants, and misused by them, are 
God’s prophets and apostles and preachers, The son of the 
owner of the vineyard is Jesus Christ. Originally spoken as 
a warning to the Jews, this parable now has its application 
to Christians. It is a warning to those who are the present 
ocoupants of God’s vineyard here on earth. 

For the time being, Christians are in charge of God’s 
earthly heritage. They are God’s stewards, holding as from 
him and for his use all that they have and are. From time 
to time God sends to them his messengers asking them to 
give to him that which is his own. Any indignity to one of 
God's servants is an indignity to God who senthim. And, 
be it remembered, a child, a poor woman, a person in prison 
or in @ hospital, an applicant for help of any sort which 
ought to be given, and which we can supply, may be one of 
God’s to us. 

“Adore all; Jones Chiist is to be recognised ax worthy of all 





be rejected by us, it is right that we be removed from God’s 
heritage, and worthier workers be put in our places, What 
a responsibility rests upon us in the re to which 
God has assigned us! 


ADDED POINTS. 


In one sense, Jesus Christ is never absent from his heritage. 
In another sense, Jesus Christ is away from his people until 
his second coming to earth. Th this latter sense, we are on 
trial all the time as if in his absence. 

A servant of one whom we should honor ought to be recog- 

nized as his master’s servant, eventhough we have never seen 
him before. The responsibility is on us to know a messenger 
of God when he comes to us as a messenger. 
It is not the evil-doer alone who has to suffer in this world. 
God’s faithful servants are sometimes ill-treated and shame- 
fully abused just because they are God’s servants. If we must 
suffer, how much better it is that we suffer undeservedly! 

God has too much love for his earthly heritage to leave it 
always in the hands of those who are misusing it. There is 
comfort in this thought to those who wish well to that 
heritage. 

Nothing makes men angrier than the truth when it comes 
to them as evil-doera, It is less trying to be lied about, than 
to have the truth that cuts come home to us. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





SUPERNATURAL REVELATION.* 


Apologetic literature has been recently enriched by a 
number of,able, candid, and thorough treatises. Most of 
these are adapted to the present attitude of unbelief, and 
it is a significant fact that the questions most fully dis- 
cussed concern the nature of the Christian revelation 
more than the theistic argument itself. Especially is 
this true of Professor C. M. Mead’s volume, entitled 
Supernatural Revelation. The opening chapters indeed 
deal with the “origin of the theistic belief” and the 
“grounds of the theistic belief; ” ‘but four-fifths of the 
volume are devoted to the discussion of the Christian 
revelation itself. 

A large part of the matter was delivered at Princeton, 
in “six lectures of the L. P. Stone course,” but the volume 
contains a much fuller statement than was possible in that 
series of lectures. Professor Mead’s position in regard to 
the origin of the theistic belief may be thus summed up: 
“Sure knowledge results from a combination of indi- 
vidual cognitions. Individual cognition is the prior 
thing, but does not become free from the suspicion of 
illusion till confirmed by others.” The theistic belief is 
@ common one, and is reachgd by this process. A happy 
illustration is introduced in this chapter; from our com- 
thon property in language, the essential means of com- 
municating thought, we see how largely “social” all 
genuine knowledge is. The second chapter discusses 
the grounds of the theistic belief, asserting a double 
foundation for it: first, in the native impulses of the 
mind, the persistent tendency to believe in God; sec- 
ondly, revelation as confirmatory of these theistic im- 
pulses. The teleological and moral arguments are urged, 
but as resting on the previous persistent belief. Here 
modern apologetics claim a surer foundation than that 
laid by Paley and older writers upon the “evidences.” 
But this volume is really directed to the defense of the 
second position: revelation as confirmatory of our per- 
sistent theistic impulses. Chapter III. deals with ‘the 
question of a primeval revelation,” favoring the theory 
from present analogies, and incidentally referring to the 
bearing of evolution upon this question. 

With the next chapter the main argument begins. The 
form of the Christian revelation is discussed, rather than 
its contents. Three points are stated and defended: 
Christian revelation is limited to a particular time; it 
involves the necessity of putting peculiar confidence in 
individuals, especially Jesus Christ; and it involves the 
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assumption of a supernatural agency. The-elaboration 
of the last point calls for a.definition of miracles,.and a 

reply to the various objections. Here is found a fair 

statement of the curious attempts at explanation on the 

part of professed theists, Professor Mead says: “ A) 
miracle has by Christian thinkers been generally re« 

garded as a work wrought by special supernatural inter- 

vention; and serving to attest the reality of a divine 
revelation.” The last clause suggests the thtme of the 
two chapters which follow; namely, “the evidential 

value of miracles.” The modern tendency to depreciate 
this value is combated by the author. Views represent. 
ing this tendency are discussed at some length, with this 
conclusion: “ Miracles have an indispensable evidential 
worth, but not independent of the evidence derived from 
the personal character and doctrine of the miradle- 
worker.” What proof have we, then, of the genuings 
ness of the Christian miracles? Chapter VII. gives in 
brief an outline of the proof, placing first (and rightly) 
the evidence concerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
No new statement could be expected here, but Professor 
Mead has given an admirable summary of the historical 
argument, The objection arising from the Jewish origin 
of the apostles and other early Christians, leads to a 
chapter on the relation of Christianity to Judaism. In 
dealing with this question, the author rightly opposes 
the tendency to minimize the influence of Judaism upom 
Christianity, treating with proper warmth the assump- 
tion that the latter is a religion of Aryan origin. The 
question is an important one in such a treatise. If the 
two forms of religion are virtually independent, then ° 
the Christian revelation is recorded only in the New 
Testament, and even the references it makes to the Old 
Testament are of little value. Practically this is thé 
attitude of some modern scholars, professedly Christian 
theists, Professor Mead, whose department at Andover 
was that of Hebrew exegesis, defends the intimate con 
nection of the two parts of the Bible. This brings him 
toa discussion df the record of revelation, and the ques- 
tion of fnspiration.. He stoutly contends for the doc 
trine of the special inspiration of the Bible, though he 
claims that “not the Scriptures, but the scriptural 
writers, can be called inspired.” This position, as he 
states it, is not open to serious objection; yet it may be 
misunderstood. The arguments for inspiration are fairly 
and fully set forth. The attempt to make 2 Timothy 8 
16 imply that some Scripture is not inspired, is showa te 
be unwarranted, whatever view be taken of the construe 
tion of that passage. 


In preparing the way for the next chapter on “The 
Authority of the Scriptures,” Professor Mead criticises 
the use of the barbarous phrase “ Christian conscious 
ness” as misleading. In discussing the authority of the 
Bible, the author rightly discriminates between the subs. 
jective and objective methods of proof. The former, #0 
far as it is valid, implies all that can be claimed for the 
so-called “ Christian consciousness; ” the latter rests on 
historical or extetnal evidence. Neither of these he 
finds sufficient, and both combined seem to fall short of 
complete demonstration. Excessive emphasis was doubt 
less laid upon the former by the early Protestant theo- 
logians in their controversy with Rome. The latter of 
itself is constdntly open to scientific objections. In 
defining his own position, Professor Mead assumes that 
Christianity is not the offspring either of man’s natural 
consciousness or of the Bible, but a revelation, mediated 
by Jesus Christ. . Hence Christ is the supreme and only 
authority, and the Bible, though in an important sense 
authoritative, is only mediately so. Accordingly, as its 
authority comes from Christ, the author of our Christian 
life, it is impossible that in any vital respect a normal 
Christian experience should conflict with a correct under+ 
standing of the Scriptures, the Bible, however, being the 
superior and regulative authority. In the remainder of 
the chapter the popular theory of biblical infallibility is 
discussed, and some important exceptions taken, The 
treatment is reverent as well as thorough, and sheds 
light on some of the serious difficulties raised in recent 
controversies. The final dictum is: “The Bible is per 
fect in the sense that it is perfectly adapted to accom 
plish its end when used by one who is in sympathy with 
that end.” This is a recognition of both the subjective 
and the objective methods of proof. 


The concluding chapter is in some respects the moa 
valuable in the volume. So much is unwisely said of 
biblical criticism, the results assumed to be attained are 
so widely divergent, the difficulty of obtaining a clear | 
view of the subject as a whole so great, that a thought- 
ful reader will be grateful to Professor Mead for his clear. 
statement of the proper purpose of biblical criticism ae 





well as of ite established results. The two most impor 
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‘tant points are: “ Neither critical research 
nor Obristian insight will ever effect a re- 
construction of the biblical canon,” and 
* biblical criticism can never persuade the 
Christian Church that pious fraud has 
played an important part in determining 
the substance or form of the scriptural 
canon.” In the light of these principles 
the Tubingen theory and the ,Kuenen- 
Wellhausen theory are discussed and re- 
jected, The former has already been prac- 
tically demolished, although its effects, 
good and evil alike, are still felt. It may 
be expected that a similar process will 
occur in the history of the latter. 

In the Appendix eight excursuses are 
printed; two of the most interesting are 
on the cosmic philosophy and on the Book 
of Jonah. Professor Mead clearly shows 
the difficulties attendjng the theory that 
the Book of Jonah is a fictitious narrative 
with a moral purpose. 

Enough has been said to show,that the 
work is thorough, readable, and candid. 
It is conservative in its conclusions, yet 
scientific in its methods. More guarded, 

‘and usually more exact, than some modern 
writers with whose views Professor Mead 
has some sympathy, he will startle less 
than they, but doubtless instruct and edify 
more. The volume attests the marked 
advance in biblical scholarship made by 
this generation, but it shows no less rev- 
erence and devoutness than the earlier 
works from which it differs. 

In the helps for using the volume,— 
table of contents, indexes, etc.,—Professor 
Mead has been liberal, while his footnotes 
are sufficiently, not exasperatingly, full. 
The work is the ripe fruit of Christian 
scholarship, and will be more useful 
than many which have attracted greater 
attention, 


It would be a pleasure to bestow noth- 
ing but praise upon Practical Hints’ for 
Teachers of Public Schools, by George 
Howland, superintendent of the Clricago 
schools, The author’s position is promi- 
nent, the title of his book is suggestive 
and promising, and his pages discuss such 
subjects as the teacher’s character, his 
relations to his pupils in the class-room 
and elsewhere, methods of instruction, 
the’happy mean between too much memo- 
rizing and too little, the associated work of 
the principal teacher and his subordinates, 
the superintendent as a leader of the 
teachers under his control, and the true 
aim of education. .On these and other 
topics much that is sensible is said. Mr. 
Howland’s experience and his altogether 
commendable idea of the consecration. o 
his calling combine to give weight to his 
words. But the chapters of the book are 
not arranged in any logical order. Repe- 
titions abound, and the literary style is 
that which the rhetoricians call the 
* loose,” in one of its worst forms. It is 
a pity that one whose profession is that 
of an instructor should not have put his 
salutary conclusions and helpful sugges- 
tions into a progressive order and tidy 
English. (73 5} inches, cloth, pp. xi, 198. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, Price, 
$1.50.) 


A beautiful book in every detail of man- 
ufacture, and one well suited for presenta- 
dion to. any Bible lover as a birthday, holi- 
day, or other gift, is The Teachings of Jesus, 
compiled by Cady Staley, C.E., president 
of the Case School of Applied Science, i in 
Cleveland. The editor has gathered and 
atranged, from the Revised Version, all 
passages containing Christ’s instructions, 
which are printed under topical headings, 
without notes or comments, in chrono- 
logical order. The idea is not a new one, 
asa similar work based on the Authorized 
Version has been before the public for 


years; but this latest form has its advan- 
tages. Of course, there are questions of 
harmony that cannot be settled by or for 
any such work as this. They must be con- 
sidered by themiselves, The binding is of 
blue, white, and gold, in excellent taste; 
the type and presswork are satisfactory; 
and a marker is inserted. The special 
utility of this handsome, handy, and inex- 
pensive volume is its presentation, in clear 
view, of the teachings of the Saviour, in 
distinction from his miracles and other 
doings, save as the latter are related to the 
former. (64 inches, cloth. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Company. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Mr. George M. Towle has made a-pleas- 
ant and instructive book for boys out of a 
series of chapters telling of the struggles 
and triumphs of some Heroes and Martyrs 
of Invention, of whom Coster, Gutenberg, 
Watt, Mongolfier, Davy, George and Rob- 
ert Stephenson, Fulton, Goodyear, and 
Elias Howe, arg the best known, There 
can be, of course, little that is new, or 
even unfamiliar, in his accounts of in- 
ventors’ persistent self-sacrifice for the 
progress of science and industrial ari; 
but the twice-told tales must be repeated 
for every new generation of young readers, 
and Mr. Towle possesses the accuracy and 
the entertaining style needed in such a 
task. (74><5} inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. iii, 202. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Another pleasant illustration of the 
fact that the war is now so far away that 
its literature, art, military science, and 
general history, can be studied impartially 
in all parts of the country, is afforded by 
an article contributed by Murat Halstead 
to a recent number of The Cosmopolitan 
magazine. This article contains numerous 
reproductions, with dispassionate com- 


ments, of a set of Confederate caricatures | TU 


of Northern men and measures, executed 
during the conflict by a Baltimorean, who, 
while always showing more or less of the 
method of the amateur and the influence 
of German models, nevertheless displayed 
no little clevernegs as a designer, to which 
he added that intellectual perception of 
character and situation which is needed 
in effective political caricaturé. No Ameri- 
can “humorous” newspaper, save of the 
coarsest description, survived the war; 
and Mr. Halstead is right in thinking 
that some historical service is done in 
gathering and saving such flying leaves as 
these. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is getting to be a veteran among 
the home-reading clubs; it holds its own 
in advance of friendly rivals unknown 
when it began, thirteen years ago, and it 
has long shown that it is no mere passing 
fashion. Of-the substantial and wide- 
spread benefit done by the Circle to many 
readers there can be no question; it has 
deepened the knowledge and broadened 
the intellectual outlook of tens of thou- 
sands; and its conductors are too wise to 
allow its critics to bring against it any 
charge of sciolism, or vaulting ambition, 
becatse of undue “university” claims on 
the part of what pretends to be no more 
than a circle of readers. The managers 
now lay somewhat more stress than for- 
merly upon contributions of required read- 
ings in TheChautauquan; but well-chosen 
books are by no meansgiven up. Themost 
noted authors represented in the readings 
for 1890-91 are the historian Edward A. 
Freeman and Professors George P. Fisher 
and Alexander Winchell. The president 
of the new class of readers is Mr. John 





Habberton. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing ratets $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
liser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not-conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate imparts new 
energy to the brain, giving the feeling and 
sense of increased intellectual power. 








OUT TO-DAY. 
THE SEASON. 


LADIES’ ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER PART. 


Contains the newest Paris fashions, and the most 
elegant designs in Fancy Work; a pe A of ye 
ties; 4 Colored Plates; Flat Pa; 
a large Somber of I Nustrations of 
work, iS part also contains an extra four-page 
Fashion yy --3 ---E, of Newest Designs. 

All Newsdealers. 30 eta. per copy. 
THE. INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
83 and 8 Duane Street, New York, 

One door East of Broadway. 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(PATENTED.) 
Short, simple, compact, an 
keeping accounts in banks and cor 
kinds, such as Investment, Trust, 
Companies. Cash Book, ger, and 
combined in one book. If you are treasurer 
Church, Guild, Lodge, Society, or Club of an 
maintained by fees and dues, send for the Treas 
URER’s Gem, stating number of accounts, and how 
payable. Price, $3.00. 
WHIPPLE ACCOUNT moos co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. 


He read that invaluable book,“ Before an Audience ; 
or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking,” by Nathan 
Bhe pard,and made a forcible speech with great satis- 

faction. “It knocks to flinders the theories of elocu- 
tionists.”—N. Y, Bvangelist, Cloth, 75 cents, baad free. 

NK & WAGNALIA, Pubs., 18 and 20 
tor Place, New York. 
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NEEDED by EVERY READER! ‘4 \. Bar- 
num, New York, writes: “I would ™+t have 
begrudged $10 for the jong-sought-after Ir information 
contained in Books of the Analysed.” Why do 
you not, then, also send 21 eemts for this valuable 
Bible handbook? H. T. FRUEAUFF, Baston, Pa. 





IDE AWAKE Always wide awake, $2.40 a year. 
OuR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, Charming. $layear. 
Tue Pansy. Inspiring as its namesake. ti a year. 
BaBYLAND.' What is done there, 0 cents a year. 
Samplesof the four, 5cts, D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


““OXFORD”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
jae WN books. 
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HAVE ‘You BOOK CATALOGUE? 


Ser Books are the choicest, and our s ae the 
yg our r address,and w sent you 
D. R. Niven PUBLISHING Co., Albany, YY. 


DO YOU === 
WRITE? 


Linen 
Boston 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 

Express often cheaper. 


Frank- 
sheets of first-class writing paper, and 12¢c. 
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10 & first-class em to sent for 
fe teel HARRY DRECHS Conte, , Staunton, Va. 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The | 


|The ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR OCTOBER, 
Ready September 20, will contain 
Sunday-School Bible Study. 
By the Rev. Erastus BLAKESLEE. 


7 
Mr. Blakeslee discusses knowing on | Or she 
deficiencies of the es ves 


full outline of a Gourse of Bible Study 

for Sunday-Schools The article ig of gost in- 
terest to ministers, Sunday-school superintenden 
teachers of Bible-classes, ™ 


Practical Sociological Studies. 
By the Rev. CHaRLEs SHELDON, Topeka, Kansas. 
A Po ig of an R.A My =A leave of 


ma ordinary. paso nt by the 
writerin ntrying 0 iden nthe 4 


Prtimnselt with ihe every-day 
the dius 
service. 


le about — Sepeotally, of those without 
An admira’ ie object-lesson in pastoral 


Papers of the usual range of subjects tréated in the 
Review, by President ANDREWS, the Rev. Dr. DaNnrEL 
MzRrerkan, Miss Jounson of Bradford Academy, 
the Rev. Joun Tunis, and the Rev. RoLLo OevEN. 


Editorial Discussions of Current 
Topics. 
Social Economics, 
WITH SocIoLoeIcaL’ NoTEs 


German Theological Literature, 


AaND GENERAL Boox Novices. 


N.B.—To new subscribers for 1891, the October, 
November, and December numbers for 1890 will be 
sent FREE. 

Single aves (at 35 cents) can be ordered of news- 
agents, or d from the publishers. $4.00 per 
year. $3.00 to home and foreign missionaries. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 





ORTICELLI Knitting and Crochet 

Silk. An established reputation of 50 

years goes with this brand. When 

forand on Knitting Silk it is a guarantee of 





eat merit. The; articular features are Hi P 
ustre and Washing Colors. Look for 
words ‘Corticelli—1 ast Color’ on one end of 
each spool. Florence Home Needlework for 
1890 teaches you how to make from this Silk 
those Washable Crocheted Four-in-Hand 
Scarfs—which are the new thing for gentle- 
men, and are also worn by ladies, This 
book will be mailed on receipt of six cem. 
NONOTUCK SILK Co., Florence, Mass. 
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| \ 
j }I for invalids as well as persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers ey everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably edapted 








Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. s 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


“Largest Sale in the World”: 


Ask your Grocerforit,take noother. (62 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no 2 us > 
tin cans at 75c. ‘STEEHEN YF. WHITMAN’ 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia. § rs 


! A Perfect Art Album, containing 
twenty-four Beautiful Ph Phote- 
* grapha representing Tea and 
Coffee u otter at Ap ey ay fe ae 
CHASE & 8. 
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CAN MAKE MONEY 


In Securing Subscriptions for 
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4J OURNAL. 


want a wide-awake Agent, either 
mah or woman, to represent us in I 
every city, town and village, and we offer 
unusual inducements to 

canvassing Agents. 


e best class of 





The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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will be advertised, the coming autumn / 
and winter, on a larger scale than ever 

» before, and thousands of families will be 
| ready to subscribe through the 


First Energetic Agent in the Field. 
The demand will be very large. Will you 


I. : Solicit in connection with their regular 
A woman can easily earn her 
” own pin- money, and be independent. 

Wa We offer a. splendid money-making position to such Agents as succeed 
‘Qreafter a trial; and furnish such instructions as to make it an easy occupation, free 
\| from the disagreeable elements of canvassing. We help Agents in creating a 
liberally, and supplying handsome illustrated prospec- 
tuses for advance distribution. For special inducements, see private terms. 


For ro cents we will mail Sample Copies of different dates, Terms to 
Agents, large Illustrated Catalogue and Premium-List, etc. 


Enlarged to 32 pages, in dainty-colored cover, and rages illustrated. 
The most beautiful magazine ever published for ladies and the faini 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR those seeking profit for idle funds, 
our Guaranteed Mortgages and 
6 per cent, Debentures are very attract- 
ive. They rest on improved productive 
Kansas City real estate worth treble their 
face, und constantly increasing in value, 
besides the Company’s $350,000 paid- 
up Capital. Investigation solicited, 


General Offices: 
Hustep Buripinc, Kansas Crry, KANSAS, 


New York Manager, Philadelphia Managers, 
¥. E. Maine, Auburn, N.Y. B. F. Grann & Som. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE). 
TB0ei0s TRUST OO, SibHi66 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold neg 
Babe OMe! ‘, Soave , Albany, by FX, oy 
to Boston; itt 
eh a, Pa.; ¢ ‘Cornhit or Lioyds, London, Eng. 


Every Disabled Soldier, 
Every Dependent Widow of a Soldier, 
Dependent Parents of a Soldier, 


Every Minor Child of a Soldier, 
Who served during the War of the Rebellion, may 
get 4 pension under the new law. 
Send postal circular to 
Soamrua H. HOUGHTON, 


2313 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Bacqvens oF eon noe ta Weaning mc mo 
for pen All gmoney In Nebraska safe. 


Rai oh RI cent. Time, one tosix 
years. "For details and references, write for circular 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown. Beetall-the-year climatein 
theworld, Soiladapted to all kindsoffarming,. Plenty 
of water. Low ces, aud unusually liberal terms, 
C. E. Simons, yandCom. Com. C.& N.W. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


808 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
¥OU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the com 
pany, giving your age.» 
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CHURCH LAMPS AND CHAMDELIERS 
WITH ©UR CELEBRATED BUBNERS, 
Satisfaction ee or nosale, Be 
timate giv ven 0 mcsee ane ‘arptivecata, 


ion, 
wit B a 
No, 98 South 24 St., Philadelphia, 


CHURCH ORGANS |" 


HE©, as thaees MNAUFF COMPANY, 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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* Vaporizer s 
op aisifection’ 
—Scteniific Amerioan, 


nite a aS 
By its use, PURE AIR is secured in 


every Home, School-house, Church, or 
other public building, at a trifling cost, 


Pare Air 


INSURED BY USING THE 





SHERMAN * KING” VAPORIZER 


Self-acting, Continuous, Inexpensive, ~ 
Reliable. 


ALL IMPURE AND OFFENSIVE ODORS ABSOLUTELY 
REMOVED. 


Each Vaporizer sold charged for use, No care 


except to replenish once in two months, at expense 
of 4 to 8 cents, according to size. Three sises;: 
$8.50, $5.00, $8.00. Illustrated pamphlet free to all, 


SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, — 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 
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VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
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FULLER & WARREN CO. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


mM SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME reas oid or new nubect weekly 
end towing rates, for b- 


or new subscri 
9 ’ rates puts Sooees 
COPY, one year, +150 
‘copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
To eens, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
$1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


vi 
o ‘scHooL, CLUBS. 
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, and no names can be written o 


be ordered se y 

1.00 each, dy ina 
cents each, when so de- 

ion than five copies can thus 


t. 
papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
hough in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
gett their mail matter from one post-office, affd 
the same schoo! get theirs from another, 


will be sent aosoeting! ly. 
REE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 


for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
r. The free copies for REE age clubs "4 
well be sent separately, but will be included in th 


be made at any time to a club—such 

Ho — Bea Frm to — re at the same time 

club originally ered, and the rate to 
mate share of the yearly club rate, 

ls a a open during only a portion of the 

SeeeeS ae a> eS rates for such a length of 


papers may 
“CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subseribers to whom the 


on the separate 
for a club 
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mbers of package clubs do net 
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by ving ny cane Ns. the difference in the price of the 

subscriptions, or may order an Ay 


the paper sent to a vacation address 
twenty. 


three cents a week for a short term, or 
cents for three months. 
ibacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
shensee should be careful to name, not only the post- 
5 yey they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
Sony and state. 


aoe ‘subscription is renewed by some other per- 
n than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
on will oblige the Ty oy by stating that 
ub he subscribes for es the place of the one 
ee TO) a ar 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for @ club will invariably be discontinued at 
ration of = subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early 
copies of any one issue of the paper 
thet hers of a school to examine it, wilt be 
, Upon application. 
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The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
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@ COpy, one year, 
‘wo or more coptes, one year, 
ministers and missionaries, 


such 
the 
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‘To secure | he above rates for two or more copies, the be 
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4 singly to the Individual add 
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the av subcribers 


Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
2% Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will reosive yearly 
or half-yearly cobecripions at the abo e rates, the 
ee ee be mailed direct from Philadelphic to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P.O. B Box 1550. 
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R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
‘fying the skin of children and infants, and 
venting minor blemishes and inherited skin 
ees ming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
Tor.eT Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
ope skin soap yet prep: 
BY mae and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
mparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
as pegebing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional isfigurations. 
Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
icators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and sg , and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potter Dave AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 
__4@ Send for “‘ How to Beautify ‘the Skin. * 
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DIAAPLES, b blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED SoaP. 
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Perfect Substitute for "Mother's Milk. 
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ano TEETHING. 
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‘am CHOLERA INFAN 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting discases, 
REQUIRES WO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 
Fo fey it a Jot Sn ata 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BosTon, Mase, 





Taking Things Easy 
is simply taking Pearline to do 
your work, In the laundry or 
about the house it is a. servant 
in itself. Ittakes away drud- 
gery as well as dirt; it brings 
comfort as well as cleanliness. 
You can use it on anything 
with safety; you can use it.on 


everything with profit. 
irst quality goods do not re- 
= only b py 
MES PYLE, New York, 
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ment, on application. 
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FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CorRa- 
LINE Corsets are the best, Over 14 mil- 
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BLOOD, 


BRAIN. 
This sperstion & far superior to all other prepara- 
tions of Cod-liver aA it has many but no 
equals. The following its use are its best recom- 
mendations. We eave. ao Fla voles veer health, and 
i the Ly nuine, a ga OR by Dr. Aexr. B. 
Witbor emist, 
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OVER TEN MILLION PAIRS SOLD. 

THE WARREN FASTENER has a 
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WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE WAR- 
REN, which may be identified by the FAST- 
ENER which has a ROUNDED RIB on the 
yt n+ & siges, a and is stam with the word 
NOT BE DECEIVED b 
Folenen' abe appear to have rounded a 
ing edges, as the process by which the 
made leaves almost a knife edge on the bner 
or holding surface, and they will cut the 


st. 
arren is made in a vad variet' 
| Styles for Ladies, Misses and Children, in S Lk 


| and COTTON BS. 
Llustrated Catalogue HOSE SUPPORT- 
ITUTES mailed free 
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to any address by the manufacturers, 


GEO. PROST & 00.,31 Bedford 8t., Boston, Mase 
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Has your BABY any of these 
Importance to Mothers. For 


BABY’S sake, wal “what follows: 1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and 
pale ?—2d, Is it losing i in weight ?—3d, Is it inclined to be pu 
4th, Does its flesh lack firmness '—5th, Is it fretful and peorih ?’—6th, Is it 
inclined to sleep all the time ?—7th,” Does ‘its milk pass through it undigested 
8th, Does it seem to get little or no nourishment from its food ?—9th, Is it troubled 
its food or with colic ?—10th, Is it recovering from 
about cutting its teeth ?—12th, Has it symptoms 


and feeble ?— 


t weakness and debility? 


will produce the most beneficial results,—either 


added to its 






































































WORTH REPE REPEATING. 


eee 0ec O GOD ! 
[Grace Ellery Channing, in Scribner’s Magazine. } 


~ deaf, O God !—thy helplecs deaf, 

Only whose ears perceive the music’s birth ; 

Fhe fair, glad, mirthful melodies of earth 

Or sea, or wind-kissed trees in forests dim ; 

Life’s morning anthem, nature’s vesper hymn, 

The him of bees about a bursting flower ; 

The blithe down-patter of a summer shower; 

The lull of water and the lisp of wave ; 

The rush of sea-foam from a sea-bound cave; 

The wafted breeze whose airs wolian 

Murmurously rise and murmurous die a 

The tender ery of bird which shuns the 

For ior, nét dole! 

Or the Belovéd’s voice on moonlit night 

Whereat dead hearts rise whole! 

Who hear these sounds, but only with the ear, 

bef a souls are deaf—make them, O God; to 
ear! 


Pity thy blind, O God! thy sightless ones, 
Unseeing! whose purblind eyes alone left ‘free 
Behold the limitless and changing sea ; 

The heaven of stars, the power in beauty furled ; 
The sun-illumined and cloud-shadowed world; 
The night adorned and day magnificent; 

The meadows with a million flowers besprent ; 
The fields all warmed, caressed, and played upon 
By the great, glowing, lavish lover-sun 

Bathed in drenched clouds, swept by the airs of 
heaven 

Evening to morn and morning unto even ; 

The dim sweet gardens where the languorous 


ight 


To swoon begin ; 

Or the Belovad’s face when twilight closes 
And shuts sweet Love wi thin ! 

Who see these only with the eye’s dull light, 
Whose -— are blind—O God, give them their 
sight! 


_~ ay ones, God! thy speechless ones, 
nly whose tongues free and unfettered are! 
Whose lips the secret of the morning star 
Shall ne’er unlock, no wingéd word of fire, 
No fancy and no freedom, no desire 
“ae from the throat in song, steal from the 
In subtler speech which burns and glows and 
rs 
Throug thousand forms wherein divinely 
wrought 
Into divinest life divinest thought 
Stands fashioned ; whom the Pentacostal flame 
rye boo: never touched ; in whom nor joy nor 
Nor liberty , nor truth’s self clearest shown, 
ath utterance stirred ! 
Nor the Belovéd’s heart upon their own 
Wooed forth one whispered word ! 
Speechless !—whose tongues speak only—make 
them whole: 
O God! unseal the dumb lips of their soul ! 


Pity thy poor, O God !—thine outcast 
Thy poor who only are not poor of go ae 
Who have no part in all the stores untold, 
The largess which a liberal past hath lent, 
No wealth of power, no riches of content; 
No jewelled thoughts riven from the rarest 
mine 
No pleasure palaces of fancy fine ; 
No ee. fair where sweet caprice may 
wan 
No lavishing hoard of happiness to squander ; 
No halls of hope; no peaceful green domains ; 
No brooks of joy and golden-memoried plains; 
No holy temple guarding its white portal 
For one belovéd guest ; 
No consecrated feast whose cup immortal 
Love’s lip hath prest ; 
Who have but go oder God, how poor they 


The beggared souls !|—succor their poverty ! 





OPTIMISM IN AMERICAN LIT-~ 
ERATURE AND LIFE. 


(Professor Charles F. Richardson, in The 
Andover Review.) 

There has been no more prominent or 
characteristic note in American Litera- 
ture, from the first, than that of optimism. 
Longfellow, though for a time influenced 
by Heine in thought and in lyrical form, 
speedily found his life-long work as the 
utterer of “seven voices of sympathy ;” 
the tender idyllist, and the poet of high 
resignation and serene endeavor. ° 
sound of despair, or even of doubt, was 
mingled with ‘the monotonous music of 
Bryant’s verse. In Lowell’s most sting- 
ing political satires, written in stormy 
days to correct an almost national sin, a 
sturdy faith in Americanism never wa- 
vered. Though the fierce and righteous 
zeal of Lowell and Whittier against slav- 
ery led them to label the fame of the 
greatest of modern orators with a pre- 
mature epitaph, and though they, like 
other abolitionists of 1850, were somewhat 
hastily intolerant of that slow conserva- 
tism which, after all, finally saved the 
Union, neither of them has swerved, in 
the cooler blood of age, from a deep con- 
fidence in our destiny. Lowell found in 
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henomenon of his time; 

and even s career led him hope- | ness 
fully to note the causes and conditions of 
our practical politics in a period of temp- 
tation. 

The list need not be lengthened: who 
does not know the beauty, already men- 
tioned, of Whittier’s sunshiny religious 
and political faith ; the golden thread of 
liberty ruuning «through Motley’s his- 
tories; Parkman’s indication of the neces- 
sary triumph of Saxon ideas over French 
on the svil of the New World; the work of 
the unfailing line of mighty defenders of 
the nation in the political field, from Jef- 
ferson to Lincoln; the continuing growth 
of a self-respecting commonwealth after 
theappearanceof the records of De Tocque- 
ville, and in the very days when Bryce 
was writing his dispassionate survey? 
Our greatest romancer, our chief author 
of all, devoted his perennial books to the 
theme of the successful development of 
spiritual character on the field of life- 
struggle with sin; while the great Coneord 
seer, in all his prose and verse, taught 
nothing but idealism, individualism, and 
the duty of learning the ethical lesson of 
the universe, 

There is nothing new in the thought 
that we have no Schopenhauer or Tolstoi 
in our letters, and not many Machiavellis 
or Talleyrands i in our life. The chorus of 
patriotic outcries hag been long and loud, 
ever since 1776; and for many a year we 
were in more danger of splurge and half- 
concealed sensitiveness, than of pessimism, 
or even of decent modesty. But the very 
laudable and necessary efforts of earnest 
workers, of late; to arouse our minds to the 
dangers of the money-power in politics, of 
sectional hate as a campaign weapon, of 
capitalistic greed, or of “nationalistic” or 

nsion-list pauperism, are leading some 

asty minds to fear that dry rot is —T. 
ing what foreign and internal war couid 
not essentially diminish. | There never has 
been a time, in this or any other country, 
when a “serious situation” did not con- 
front the people. Buying office, fanning 
old coals of local strife, relying on the 
government as a panacea for all ills, or as 
a limitless treasury for bummers and camp- 
followers and theirdescendantsto the third 
generation,—these are evils which, like 
ward politics, or our unparalleled ‘prob- 
lems of assimilation of immigration, must 
be met and patiently sol But their 
solution is not aided by gloom, The men 
of 1776, of 1812, and of 1861, the makers of 
the nation, the framers and expounders 
of the Constitution, the builders of the 
New West, were successful because of their 
faith, and not of their fears, Tremors 
belong to those who distrust themselves, 
and who never read history, 

Perhaps the seemingly queer and un- 
expect onmn of patriotism which is now 
sweeping over the country is a needed 
lesson for those who are misled by the 
sensational dailies and the satirical week- 
lies, Emerson used to remind us that to 
see the réal nation we must leave the clubs 
and avenues, and go to the town meetin 
There’is much more significance in t ° 
new flag lately set a-flying over the coun- 
try schoolhouse, than in the harmless and 
transient Anglomania visible here and 
there in the metropolitan bers Theplain 
—?. heart and miud of the nation 
would rise as of yore were a new foreign 
or civil strife to call them forth. Courage 
and faith are not dead, but in reserve,— 
nay, their silent work is more effective 
than would be their conspicuous strife. 
= in our language dialects melt and dis- 

appear more rapidly than elsewhere*in 
the world, so is our really enduring litera- 
ture as homogeneously American—which 
is to say as optimistic—as ever, The 

anarchist and the socialist, and the whi 
sical “nationalist” who tells the sen 
mental and the ignorant that Uncle Sam 
po ive us all we want if we simply 
er everything to him, are dreadful 
spuctacion, but their horrors are less sug- 
gestive than the sober glories of decent 
consolidation of heterogeneous elements 
under one flag. 

‘Mr. William O’Brien has been writing 
a book about the influence of American 
ideas on Ireland. 
canize the pope considerably before he 
Romanizes us. I lately saw, in a min- 
ing metropolis, Yankees, Pennsylvanians, 
Gomane. Welsh, Hungarians,—men, wome | horses, 
en, and babes in arma —sesenanng the 


pretty sure to us¢ their 


i ged of July with a fervor and sensible- 

equaled for two decades. The 
men a “geil know nothing save their 
native but the women will jabber 
in broken English, and the children are 
rent’s dialect 


only as a filial condescension p ancestral 
limitations. Before they get to studying 
Colonel Balch’s “ Meth of Teaching 


Patriotism in the Public Schools,” they 
will have well started, in a smail way, 
their own methods of absorbing a national 
and patriotic optimism, neither blind nor 
lazy, and of living on right lines as decent 
members of a body politic that is not going 
to die in a day,—even if high old Fede ral- 
ism, in its extremest form, revives occa- 
sionally as greenbackism, or socialism, or 
the silver-money craze, or nationalism, or 
the 4 egprawh guoee 

he true sovereigns of a country,” 
said Dr. Channing, sixty years ago, “are 
those who determine its mind, its mode of 
thinking, its tastes, and its principles ; ’ 
and sue | determinants, however Sethe. 
some our case may be for the moment, are 
not the ward boss, the ballot-box stuffer, 
the vote-buyer, or even the editor of the 
vulgar and swollen daily newspaper, which 
has too often usurped the place of its elders 
and betters of the golden age of American 
journalism. “ As the bl d of all nations 
is mingling with our own,” says a char- 
acter in Longfellow’s “ Kavanagh, ” “80 
will their thoughts and feelings finally min- 
gle in our literature,”—and, of course, in 
the life of which that literature is the ex- 
ponent, I do not believe that the world- 
blood is deteriorating, and I am sure that 
the current in our national veins is as red 
and as true as ever. 
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